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THE POULT. 


BY IDA A. AHLBORN. 


He was haunted night and day 

By a spirit clad in white, 
That no exorcist could lay. 
So he wrote a magic rhyme, 

Gave the subtle spirit form, 
Sent it forth to war with Time. 
He is freed, but this is done: 

Now the spirit in the song 
Haunts a thousand for the one. 

— Traveller. 


++ — 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

In the newspaper comments upon the 
record of the Massachusetts Legislature 
just adjourned, a growing conviction is ex- 
pressed that under manhood suffrage the 
money-power has absolute control of leg- 
islation. ‘The Boston Herald says :— 

“The State of Massachusetts is run by 
the corporations it has itself created. The 
peop'e have conferred upon certain organ- 
izations certain privileges, and now the 
latter have complete control of the former. 
This truth is illustrated every year.” 

The only remedy for the undue influence 
of money in politics is universal suffrage 
for men and women. Women will directly 
represent the homes; only indirectly the 
business interests. They cannot be bought, 
coaxed, or controlled by the great corpor- 
ations. 


eS = 


Woman Suffrage Conventions of two 
days each will be held by the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association at Nan- 
tucket, and Cottage City, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, July 27, 28, 29, and 30. Particulars 
next week. Sea breezes and equal rights 
will present their combined attractions, 
and will, we hope, enlist large and enthu- 
siastic audiences. 

vo 

The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
held an informal adjourned meeting in 
Dorchester, at Dorchester Hall, Field’s 
Corner, Jast Wednesday afternoon, and 
will hold another meeting at the same 
place in September. On the same evening 
apublic meeting was held at tne Egleston 
Square M. E. Church, Rev. Albert L. 
Banks presiding. After addresses by Rev. 
Mr. Banks, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Dr. Adeline 
Wildes, and H. B. Blackwell, thirty-two 
gentlemen and ladies united in the forma- 
tion of an Egleston Square Branch League, 
and adjourned to meet in September. 


oo 


In view of Miss Carroll's just and long- 
deferred claim, now before the Committee 
on Claims, the following facts are of in- 
terest : 


There are now pending before a single 
committee of the House over 1,500 private 
Claims, other than war claims, of which 
there are many thousands. It is impossible 
for any committee to examine into ail 
these demands. In the last Congress the 
Committee on Claims was only able to re- 
port on 163 of those before it, so that it is 
4 practical denial of justice to the citi- 
zens having an honest claim against the 

- 5. Government. The committee says 
that at the rate at which these bills have 
been disposed of in the past, it will take 
fty years to get rid of those now before 
Congress. The claimant comes and goes 
and dies, leaving his claim as a legacy to 
his children; for if the claimant does not 
long to the favored few, an ordinary 
ife-time is far too short to get such a bill, 
Owever just, through Congress. But the 
bills are’ reintroduced and reprinted in 
tach Congress. In this way the Govern- 
Ment has paid in twenty-five years for 
Printing private bills alone the sum of 
$494,343. Aside from this expense, the 

oMmittee states “that if the time spent 

Y Congress at every session in the con- 
sideration of private and domestic claims 
Was reduced to dollars and cents, it would 














be found that those expenses are equal to | 


the claims allowed and probably to the 
sum claimed in those rejected.”” The Com- 
mittee reports that itis beyond its power 
to give anything like a satisfactory exam- 
ination to more than a very small portion 
of the mass of data sent to it; hence the | 
passage of private claims comes to be a 
‘legislative lottery” in which gross injus- 
tice is done, owing to the chances of suc- | 
cess Oflered to those who push groundless 
and unworthy claims. ‘he Committee has 
reported a measure to refer them all toa | 
rie, Ste! - pag 
judicial tribunal, which is what should be | 
done. 
— 7“ee 

The Union-Signal makes an excellent | 
suggestion in regard to the distribution of | 
temperance literature, which would apply | 
equally well to the distribution of suffrage 
literature. Many persons would be will- 
ing to assist in spreading tracts and leaf- 
lets in some such way as this, who are 
too shy, too feeble in health, or too busy, 
to undertake the personal distribution of 
them from house to house. 


‘Every village or city has men who car- 
ry and distribute the morning papers. It 
is an easy matter to get the address of 
these men or boys, and their routes; and 
by giving them a small sum, they will car- 
ry and leave with their papers temperance 
circulars or papers. A qualified person 
with proper system could soon have listed 
all such men in Chicago, or any city, and 
make contracts with them. In a certain | 
town where this plan has been successful- 
ly tried, three hundred bills are enclosed | 
in the morning papers, for twenty-five | 

| 
| 





cents, or if not enclosed, distributed, for 
tifty cents. By the above plan a most 
thorough and effectual distribution could 
be had, much more effectual than calling | 
a mass meeting or handing out bills on the 
street.” 


or 

At the thirtieth annual commencement | 
of Soulé Commercial College and Literary 
Institute, recently held in New Orleans, 
President George Soulé gave a vigorous 
and incisive address Education, in 
which he took strong ground in favor of 
co-education and woman suffrage. Soulé 
College is co-educational, and Miss Glover, 
who took part in the commencement ex- 
ercises, spoke on ‘**Woman’s Rights.” The 
far South moves, as well as the rest of the 
world. 


on 
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We hear from Belfast that **women, 
with pokers, pried up paving-stones and 
broke them into suitable sizes for the use 
of the rioters when they ran short of mis- 
siles. Women and young girls desperate- 
ly entreated the men to continue the fight- 
ing whenever they flagged, offering them 
apronfuls of fresh stones, and when en- 
treaty failed, the women and girls drove 
the men on by savage threats.” ‘This 
shows that Irish women take a lively in- 
terest in the politics of their country. 
Denied a legitimate expression of their 
sentiments, they give vent to these by 
violence and inciting to violence, as is quite 
natural. 


-+ oo ____— 


Lord Salisbury, in moving the adoption 
of the report of the Grand Habitation of 
the Primrose League,at the meeting held in 
Her Majesty’s Theatre a few weeks ago, 
gave the following testimony to the politi- 
‘al wisdom and efficiency of women :— 


“The hand and power of the Primrose 
League were felt everywhere. It provided 
volunteer agents, volunteer officers, and 
volunteer assistants; yet the agency was 
not of any kind to which the strictest and 
purest politician could object. On the con- 
trary, I confess, not withstanding some ap- 
prehensions I had entertained, no objec- 
tion has been inany way raised against the 
perfect prudence and perfect legality of 
the Primrose League throughout the coun- 
try, and it is fair to say, as the report has 
called your attention to the very large 
share which the feminine element contri- 
buted to this organization, it is evident that 
that element of additional strength not 
only did not detract from, but added to, the 
prudence and respect for the law which 
the Vrimrose League has always dis- 
played.” 


a a 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE LOGIC. 





The WOMAN’s JOURNAL lately spoke of 
the large number of charitable and philan- 
thropic associations supported and man- 
aged by women in Chicago. and added 
that the successful activity of women in 
these lines constituted an argument for let- 
ting them vote. The Cambridge Tribune 
says :— 

‘A more complete non sequitur would 
be hard to find. The fact that women are 
profoundly interested in philanthropic 
work, and busily engaged in it, is one of 
the best arguments against adding to their 
already too heavy burdens by imposing on 
them the responsibility of the suffrage.” 

In other words, the fact that women 
have been faithful in a few things is one 
of the best arguments against making 
them rulers over many things. 





| frage.’ 
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When it was proposed to remove the 
civil and political disabilities of Roman 
Catholics in England, advocates of the 
measure called attention to the good ser- 
vice the disfranchised Roman Catholics 
had rendered in various directions, and to 
the admirable philanthropic work of cer- 
tain Roman Catholic gentlemen. But no 
one, so far as we are aware, was guilty of 
the exquisite absurdity of finding in these 
good deeds an argument against ‘adding 
to the burdens” of the doers, ‘by impos- 
ing on them the responsibility of the suf- 
* Certainly the Catholics them- 
selves would not have regarded it in that 
light. Nor do the women of Chicago, since 
the names which are prominent in charita- 
ble work in that city are also prominent on 
suffrage petitions. Asa rule, it is not the 
Clara Bartons and Florence Nightingales 
who denounce woman suffrage as likely to 
interfere with women’s charitable work, 
but masculine editors whose personal ex- 
perience of charitable work has not been 


extensive. A. 3. B. 
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HEAD MASTER OR HEAD MISTRESS? 
The following letter lately appeared in 
the Boston Transcript : 


The average monthly salary of the male 
teachers in Massachusetts is $102.90; of 
female teachers, $54.32. ‘This discrepancy 
is greater in Massachusetts than in any 
other State of the Union. ‘Thus, in Maine, 
the salaries stand—males, $37.39, females, 
$22.40; in Pennsylvania, males, $35.12, fe- 
males, $28,89: in Illinois, males, $46.86, 
females, 337.76, and so on. As the But- 
falo Courier lately said, the relative value 
of a woman as compared with a man is 
less in Massachusetts than in any other 
This is not because the women 
work fewer hours, or because they have 
less experience or ability as teachers, but 
because the highest and best-paid positions 
in our public schools are never given to 
women. It seems to be taken for granted 
that the principal even of a girls’ school 
must be aman. ‘There is really no reason 
for this beyond the vague traditional idea 
that a man must be better suited for any 
position of trust and responsibility, espe- 
cially if there be a good salary attached. 
But this depends upon the position. ‘There 
are obvious reasons why, other things be- 
ing equal, a woman is better fitted than a 
man to be principal of a girls’ school. ‘To 
take a case that lately came under my no- 
tice, there is a public school containing 
several hundred girls, ranging from eight 
to fifteen years of age. The principal, of 
course, isa man. Some of the older girls 
need to be absent a few days, from time 
to time, on account of their health. The 
principal is very strict about attendance. 
‘The very girls who most need to be absent 
are generally the most nervous and sensi- 
tive, and dread the close questioning of 
the principal as to their reasons for stay- 
ing away. ‘The consequence is that they 
either come to school when they ought to 
be at home, or suffer needless misery and 
embarrassment in presenting their excuses. 

This state of things should be changed. I 
do not mean that the men now acting as 
principals of girls’ schools should be sum- 
marily removed; but when a vacancy oc- 
curs, why should it not be filled by pro- 
moting the first assistant, whenever she is 
competent? Many women have been 
teaching for years in subordinate positions 
in our public schools who have experience 
and ability that would grace the position 
of principal. This method of filling va- 
cancies would be in accord with civil- 
service reform, and also with justice and 
common sense. 

A FRIEND OF THE SCHOOLS. 





WHO KILL THE BIRDS? 


A grumbling ornithologist, in a recent 
issue of the N. Y. Herald, remarks :— 

‘The islands along the seacoast between 
Philadelphia and Fortress Monroe are sys- 
tematically robbed of their birds for the 
benefit of thoughtless, fashionable wom- 
en.” 

We should like to query,— 

1. Who shoot the little innocent singing 
birds? 

2. Who make shot on purpose to shoot 
them ? 

3. Who put them on the market, and 
tempt the unthinking ladies to buy them? 

4. Who blame women for this wholesale 
destruction when it becomes convenient to 
shift the responsibility from themselves? 

5. Who call upon women to suppress a 
traffic which women never began? 

6. Who employ “feather girls” at starv- 
ation wages, reaping great profits them- 
selves? 

Not one woman in a thousand would 
take the life of a bird for self-adornment. 
But tastefully prepared, and offered for 
her approval, she thoughtlessly buys and 
wears the beautiful wings and feathers of 
these little songsters. ‘The demand is cre- 
ated by the supply, in this, as in many 
other cases. Let men desist from shooting, 
and women will desist from buying. 

East Orange, N. J. C. C. H. 








MRS. HOWE AT HOWARD INSTITUTE. 


We give below the address made by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe to the graduating class of 
Howard Collegiate Institute, West Bridge- 
water, Mass., at its recent commencement: 


The welcome task is assigned me to-day 
of addressing to you, young ladies of the 
graduating class of the Howard Collegiate 
Institute, a few cordial words appropriate 
to an occasion of great interest and import- 
ance to yourselves and to the community 
of which you are a part. Under these cir- 
cumstances it may seem to you singular if 
I should begin by quoting a text from the 
ancient book of Genesis. But when, hav- 
ing accepted the invitation of your princi- 
pal, | began to search in my mind for some- 
thing which it might be worth while to say 
to my young friends, | found there these 
words: *“‘And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day.” Uttered in the first 
place with reference to the great nat- 
ural order in whose progress the world 
‘ame out of chaos, they seemed to me 
susceptible of application to that great in- 
tellectual order through which the chaos 
of the immature mind is brought into sub- 
jection to the rules of proper thought, to 
the prescriptions of wisdom. In this in- 
terpretation, we may call evening the Past, 
out of whose life we come, and from whose 
experience are derived the elements alike 
of our earlier training and of our later 
culture. 

To you and to other young creatures the 
world is delivered; you are to use, enjoy, 
and serve it in your day and generation. 
And in order that you may be able to do 
this, the evening of the past is first brought 
near to you. Much of education consists, 
first, in preparing the mind to receive the 
great inheritance of the by-gone ages, and, 
secondly, in delivering this inheritance te 
the new heirs in its wholeness and splen- 
dor. 

I might carry my simile of evening a lit- 


| tle further, and say that your horizon has 


been purposely darkened in order to show 
you more fully the great and distant lights. 
In order to study these, you have been 
forced to abstract yourselves from the 
near, familiar aspect of every-day life and 
thought. Through the chambers of mem- 
ory you have gone, with friendly fingers 
to point out to you the wonderful inscrip- 
tions on their walls. You have learned 
the letters of Cadmus, the religion of 
Egypt and India, the ethies and wsthetics 
of Greece, the practical wisdom of Rome. 
And while you have been occupied with 
this divine astronomy, the sun of your in- 
dividual life has dawned, has risen, and 
with the evening full in your possession, 
the morning of youth crowns you with 
beauty and with glory. So, in the rich- 
ness and freshness of your day, friends 
stand here to see you take a new depart- 
ure and to speed you on your way with 
such words of cheer and of counsel as may 
seem appropriate. And, first, we will 
congratulate you upon what you have ac- 
complished. ‘Behold, we count them 
happy which endure.”” Evdurance means 
not only to suffer, Sut to hold out. ‘The 
way of instruction is not a flowery path 
nor yetaroyal road. It has sharp turns 
and thorny windings. Many a pilgrim 
starts in the pursuit, but wearies of the 
exertion, and, catching some glimpse of a 
nearer goal, forsakes the salutary disci- 
pline and wanders off in search of easier 
successes and satisfactions. 

To you who have persevered to the end 
of your academic course we can say, ‘Well 
done!” You are sure of so much. You 
are now ready for a start in life. What 
others could do for you, so far, has been 
done. You are equipped with map and 
compass and provisions. In spite of 
these, you will sometimes come to a stand- 
still, sometimes wander from the straight 
road, sometimes lose yourselves in try- 
ing to find it. If you keep what has 
been delivered to you, your uncertainties 
will not be fatal ones. You will refer 
back to the principles and rules which 
have been your friends and companions. 
Out of these will come order, out of dark- 
ness, light. So far you have been minis- 
tered unto. Sooner or later you yourselves 
must minister unto others. I need not tell 
you that all which you have to-day as the 
result of your study will only ayail you as 
you yourselves shall make it useful. 

In the great school of life that education 
is before you which you must give your- 
self, in the careful use and application of 
such gifts of culture as you have received. 
The question is not whether you will make 
mistakes. but whether you will learn by 
them. ‘The worst mistakes can, however, 
be avoided, if you will make it a rule, in 
all undertakings, to consider the advantage 
of others as of as much importance as 
your own, and as, moreover, bound up 
with it. 

If I congratulate you upon a faithful per- 
severance in the pursuit of learning, I must 
also remind you of the greatly multiplied 
facilities which have made possible for you 
much which to generations nearly preced- 
ing your own was impossible. For while 
single-handed energy can effect a great 
deal, it cannot supply the place of right 
training and adequate knowledge. Our 
American life is short, and its brief dura- 
tion is made up by the absorbing interests 
and anxieties from which no one of us is 
absolved. Just as machinery multiplies 
the work of the hands, even so do improved 
methods multiply the work which a single 
brain can accomplish. For the mind acts 
through a mechanism, and the right un- 
derstanding of that mechanism enables it 
to work to advantage. I have sometimes 

[Continued on page 218.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


“SUSANNA WESLEY” will be the subject 
of the next volume in the Famous Women 
Serles. 

Miss Rose CLEVELAND has accepted 
the position of editor of the Literary Life, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. GARFIELD is said to be worth be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000. Her income 
is estimated at $20,000 a year. 

Mrs. ArrHia HORNER HOWARD is writ- 
ing a series of valuable articles for the 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Mrs. Mary E. HaGGarr is to lecture 
for the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
during September and part of October. 

Miss AGNES LAZARUS, who married Mr. 
Montague Marks, in London, a few days 
ago, is a sister of Miss Emma Lazarus, the 
Jewish poet. 

MIss ANNIE BALLARD, who ten years 
ago was a regular reporter on the New 
York Sun, and was made an active member 
of the New York Press Club, is now in 
Ceylon. 

Mrs. H. M. 'T. CurLer has just pub- 
lished a book entitled “Phillipia.” It is 
an interesting woman’s rights book, a re- 
view of which will be found In another 
column. 

CLARA BRINKERHOFF is a member of 
the College of Musicians, composed of rep- 
resentative artists, which is a sort of upper 
house to the National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Hester M. Poo.e has for years 
kept up a woman’s department in the Re- 
ligio-Philosophical Journal, which is valu- 
able as history, biography, and current in- 
formation in regard to women, 





Mrs. CLARA B. COLBY was warmly wel- 
comed last week by the Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation of Lincoln, Kan., before which 
she lectured. The hope was expressed 
that she would come again soon. 


Mrs. Frances E. W. HARPER has been 
rendering most valuable service to the 
colored people in Kansas on the temper- 
ance question. She is an eloquent and 
forcible speaker, and her heart is full of 
sympathy for her race. 

Mrs. GLADSTONE attended a_ Liberal 
meeting at Mile End, London, July 2nd. In 
response to deafening applause she made a 
short speech of thanks, and read a message 
from her husband, wishing success to the 
Liberal candidate for that district. 


Mrs. AMELIA K. WING, at the recent 
Commencement of Ingham University, 
read a witty and instructive paper entitled 
“Typical Commencement Addresses: The 
Old and the New.” It contrasted the ad- 
vice given to the graduates of the **Female 
Seminary” twenty years ago with that 
given to-day to graduates of a woman’s 
college. 

Mrs. Mary CLEMENT LEAVITT has had 
good success throughout her Australian 
tour, and the Australian papers speak 
highly of her work. Once during each 
‘*‘mission” she speaks on woman suffrage, 
and often alludes to it in her other lectures. 
From her contributions she has accumu- 
lated funds sufficient to enable her to visit 
Asia and Africa, to carry the white ribbon, 
the badge of the Women’s Christian ‘l'em- 
perance Union, to the people there. 


Miss GRACEANNA LEWIS is about com- 
pleting a series of paintings, in water-col- 
ors, of the various oak, maple, and beech 
leaves and branches found in Delaware 
County, Pa. They are so perfect that, in 
looking, one almost involuntarily feels like 
holding up the branches, the better to see 
their beauty. All of the varieties are pre- 
sented, some of them rare. The object is 
to give instruction in classes to ladies who 
desire to become fully informed as to forest 
trees. Miss Lewis is now in Media, Pa., 
and ladies who are interested in this de- 
lightful study can communicate with her 
there. e 

Mrs. GLADSTONE encourages industry 
and thrift among the cottagers around 
her, and gives them personal assistance in 
the cultivation of trees and flowers. 
Among the charitable institutions founded 
by her is the Industrial School for Boys 
atClapham. ‘To one whom she had helped 
and who wishe! to do some service for 
her in return, Mrs. Gladstone said: **Do 
something for somebody else. A kind 
word, 4 bit of practical advice, a helping 
hand, even if there is not much in it, will 
always be doing something for me. And 
more than that, my child, it will be doing 
something for yourself and something for 
God.” 
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thought that certain forms of education 
were calculated to produce an artificial ig- 
norance much more, hopeless than the 
blank of uninstructed nature. Unques- 
tionably the youthful mind can be trained 
to false logic. ‘The dialogues of Plato at- 
test to-day the righteous zeal with which 
Socrates encountered the sophiats whom 
he regarded as agents to this end. The 
mind can also be trained to follow the 
right line of reasoning, but to stop, like a 
balking horse, when this right reasoning 
brings into view some inconvenient ques- 
tion regarding matters hitherto accepted. 
In this way, whole generations whe were 
trained in the doctrine of human freedom 
balked before the inevitable conclusion 
that this doctrine regarded the rights of 
the black man as much as they did those 
of the white man. Those again who have 
been proud to admit the rights of the slave, 
deny those of the Indian and the China- 
man. Stranger still, those who know the 
need and vaiue of the ballot for all man- 
kind, deny it to all womankind. 

Again, the reverence for precedent may 
be so exaggerated as to paralyze the on- 
going athleticism of the mind. I began 
this short discourse with some remarks 
upon the immense values which the past 
delivers to the student of its works and 
records. But when no new thing is left 
for us to do, no turther conclusion to seek, 
our mind, which will work in spite of 
fetters and probibitions, turns its power 
upon the past, which it interprets and de- 
forms in accordance with the spirit of in- 
tolerance and resistance to change by 
which it has been trained and fashioned. 

We live in an age of great discoveries. 
Many of these regard the material forces 
of the universe and the mechanical ap- 
plianees which render them the ministers 
of human society. ‘They are indeed great 
and wonderful; but far more wonderful 
are the intellectual and moral discoveries 
which are rapidly overthrowing the bar- 
riers and bulwarks of ancient prejudice. 
The discovery that men may be trusted 
with their own intelligence, with their own 
interests, comes in time to correspond with 
the great development of individualism 
which characterizes modern times, and to 
secure for it the share necessary for its 
legitimate action. The discovery that the 
balance of Justice is a safer point of ap- 
peal than the sword involves as a neces- 
sary consequence the gradual disuse of 
violence, the resort to the simple measures 
of every man’s right and every man’s duty, 
in place of the bloody tactics in which 
murder strives to outwit murder, and he 
who spills most blood is highest crowned. 
In this new pacitic society large projects 
may be entertained, broad views are in 
place. And woman. who must shun the 
rude ministers of passion and violence, 
walks abroad to-day under the sanction 
and protection of the laws which recog- 
nize her as man’s equal in moral responsi- 
bility and in civil right. I speak advisedly, 
for although some political disabilities 
still attach to her condition, these disabil- 
ities violate the spirit of law as to-day rec- 
ognized, and must ere long give place to 
an amended legislation. .. . 

The duty of bread-winning is so promi- 
nent «mong the obligations of our time 
that we are sometimes in danger of for- 
getting the high delights and privileges 
which make it worth while for us to eat 
the bread when we have earned it. No 
one more than myself has welcomed the 
new notion which is now almost estab- 
lished among us. that women are as much 
entitled as men are to study and exercise 
the arts and professions which wiil usually 
command an independent support. Yet, 
in this business aspect of an advanced edu- 
eation, I would not have the delights of 
intellectual pursuits lost sight of. | would 
not have a dry ambition or a sordid covet- 
ousness take the place of the love of 
learning for learning’s sake. The me- 
dizval foundatious and gifts to colleges 
show us that in the so-called ‘dark’ ages 
there were men who would forsake the 
prospect of wealth and advancement for 
the delights of erudition. ‘They show, 
too, that the community thought it worth 
while to contribute to the support of these 
men, who, with whatever drawbacks of 
superstition, were yet felt to raise the 
spiritual tone of the age, and to hold an 
important office as interpreters between 
the wisdom of the past and the need of the 
present. Where shall we find to-day men 
or women who would be willing to embark 
on the career of a poor scholar? Such, 
let us remember, was our sublime John 
Milton. Such was the great Dante. Let 
me, with their example in view, pray such 
of you as are gifted with the love of learn- 
ing to hold on to it stoutly, and to keep 
always some pet study whose price shall 
be to you above that of worldly successes 
and rewards. 

The extended field of action open before 
women to-day may have the eflect of lead- 
ing them away from the intenser forms of 
aflection. While I welcome you to the 
broader interpretation of right and of duty, 
I warn you also to keep the shy, secret re- 

esses of your heart for the most tender 
and beautiful things. And in whatever 
you may undertake, never sacrifice quality 
for quantity, even when quantity pays, 
and quality does not. The greatest danger 
in the compefition of women with men for 
wage-work is, in my view, the adoption by 
women of the merely mercenary standard 
of value, which, though not universal 
among men, is common among them. 
Some of you will surely encounter this 
difficulty, this temptation. The cheap. 
trashy novel will command its tens of 
thousands, while the chaste, thoughtful 
book will be fortunate if it sells by thou- 
sands. Compare the exterior circumstances 
of the two writers, and you may envy her 
who gets the most money for the poorest 
work. Compare the minds of the two, 
and your envy will change its object. 

If the temptation to lower our intellec- 
tual standard is to be resisted, not the less 
should we resist appeals which, if com- 
plied with, would lower our tone of man- 
ners, and consequently, of morals. The 
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appetite of the public to-day, perhaps in 
all times, tends strongly in the direction of 
an unwarrantable curiosity. ‘Those whose 
business it is to cater daily for the public 
press feel the pressure of a demand for de- 
tails and particulars of the private life of 
persons of real or supposed distinction. It 
is not insisted upon that the details fur- 
nished shall be true, or fairly set forth. 
But it is demanded that they shall be 
piquant. And as the spice of gossip is 
malignity, if a little feminine spite can en- 
hance the statements made, the writer will 
be considered by her employer to have 
earned her money all the more acceptably. 
Let me urge it upon any and all of you 
to decline such a bargain wherever it may 
offer itself. ‘There is a disposition on the 
past of managers of newspapers to make 
this department of personality the especial 
domain of women writers. The keen ob- 
servation of details which is usually at- 
tributed to our sex may be a reason for 
this. It is also a lower department of 
work, although highly prized, and sure to 
be well paid. I wish that women, instead 
of yielding to this odious pressure, would 
combine against it. A sin on paper loses 
none of its gravity on account of its anony- 
mous character. And gentlewomen can- 
not write of others in a spirit in which 
they themselves would be sorry to be writ- 
ten about, without degenerating from their 
true dignity, and depriving themselves of 
their moral rank. ‘Therefore let me pray 
you, if you have money to earn, and would 
arn it with your pen, never to earn one 
penny at the expense of Christian courtesy 
and charity. For in so doing, you give 
away not yourself only, but your sex. 

The evening and morning. In this so 
familiar alternation of the aspects of Na- 
ture, great minds have always seen an an- 
alogy bearing upon opposite periods of 
human life. Michael Angelo carves his 
image of Day in the form of a giant re- 
freshed with sleep, who, in his waking, 
pauses for that one moment of reflection 
which the mighty master makes immortal. 
Night, a passive and majestic form, sleeps 
with her owl and her poppies, not a sloth- 
ful slumber, but a sleep armed with en- 
ergy, through whose mists the tragedy of 
the world around her shows dimly. 

But a metaphor may be carried so far as 
to impede thought, instead of assisting it. 
If | may here carry mine ever so little fur- 
ther, let it be to remind you that your 
morning, which is now so fresh and bright, 
will in its turn become the evening from 
which a later generation will seek the 
stars of guidance and direction. I wish to 
each one of you the noontide glories of 
life, the delights of congenial labor, the 
instruction which is found in tasks uncon- 
genial, the honor of service, the crown of 
affection. But, still more and better, I 
wish that when the purple pall of dark- 
ness shall divide your life from the life of 
men upon this planet, your souls, faithful 
and luminous, may be among those which 
God shall set as stars in the firmament to 
usher in another morning, as fair and in- 
genuous as your own. 
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THE WHITE CROSS. 


DE COSTA, D. D. 


BY REV. B. F. 
[Read before the Moral Education Society, in Boston, 
May 27, 1886. ] 





The White Cross Soviety was begun by 
the Bishop of Durham, Feb. 15, 1883, and 
shortly after attracted the attention of the 
speaker, who formed « White Cross Socie- 
ty in New York, publicly inaugurating 
the movement in the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist. While spreading rapidly 
in Great Britain and in the English colo- 
nies, it has at the same time made great 
progress in the United States, where many 
societies have been formed. It has at- 
tracted the attention and engaged the co- 
operation of multitudes of the best men in 
all grades of society, in all professions and 
all denominations, who are now heartily 
at work in extending the influence and or- 
ganization of the Society, which, though 
originating in the Church of England, is, 
like the temperance work. undenomina- 
tional. ‘The White Cross signifies a plain, 
practical movement in the interests of so- 
cial purity. It is a society for men, and 
for men only. At the same time, its ob- 
jects can be greatly assisted by the judi- 
cious efforts of women. Its prime object 
is to save men; but it might be added, 
that, by seeking to save men, it aims 
to protect and save women. It contains, 
therefore, a strong chivalrous element; 
and it is the aim of its friends to divest the 
movement of all appearance of sanctimo- 
niousness and cant. Itis a natural, whole- 
some movement, and is based upon a clear 
and radical conception of what is demand- 
ed in any scheme of moral education. Its 
platform is not elaborate, and all that is 
actually required of members is their ob- 
servance of five rules designed to govern 
the daily life: 

I PROMISE BY THE HELP OF GOD 

1. ‘To treat all women with respect, and 
endeavor to protect them from wrong and 
degradation. 

2. To endeavor to put down all indecent 
language and coarse jests. 

3. To maintain the law of purity as 
equally binding upon men and women. 

4. 'To endeavor to spread these princi- 
ples awong my companions, and to try and 
help my younger brothers. 

5. To use every possible means to fulfil 
the command, ‘Keep thyself pure.” 

It might be well, if there were time, to 
speak in detail of the five White Cross 
rules for the regulation of conduct. It 





might also be well to give some of the 


reasons urged for recommending organi- 
zation at this time; for, rest assured, that 
without organization we shall never be 
able to meet the issues of the day with 
success. All bad issues are organized, 
why not the good? But, having shown 
the relation of the White Cross to the 
fundamental conception of purity, it will 
be needful now to indicate its relation to 
other lines of reform. 

‘To-day, we have many reforms claiming 
our attention, and the leaders in each of 
the lines are tempted to believe that their 
particular work is the most important of 
all. There are those who seem to fancy 
that theirs is the only reform required to 
accomplish the regeneration of society. 
We do not, however, otter the White Cross 
asapanacea. Its friends recognize that 
there are other movements deserving at- 
tention; but this they may claim, that it 
will be impossible to advance any one of 
the various lines of reform without refer- 
ence to the moral reform instituted by the 
Bishop of Durham. ‘The White 
Movement. therefore, as it relates to the 
people at large, is connected more or less 
with the prosecution of other interests. 
One of the most obvious relations is that 
which it bears to the temperance crusade ; 
for the indulgence in strong drink is 
almost invariably connected with moral 
decline. Out of twothousand fallen wom- 
en, whose history has heen investigated, 
there were scarcely half-a-dozen who did 
not prepare the way by drink. ‘There 
likewise is the subject of overwork; for, 
of this same two thousand, the great ma- 
jority were hard-worked domestic servants 
aud daughters of farmers and laborers, 
whose severe toil led them to think that a 
life of ease was to be preferred, even 
though the ease were purchased with 
shame. 

The moral issue also stands connected 
with wages; for, of this same two thous- 
and women, only 5 per cent. received so 
much as $8 a week; 27 only received 86; 
127 received $4; 230 83; 336 $2; and 534 
$1 a week. Of what avail is it to talk to 
women about being virtuous, while we 
stand indifferent to their wages, and do not 
care how little they earn? ‘The White Cross 
movement, therefore, goes with the move- 
ment to give women suflicient pay for 
their work. ‘The first of the White Cross 
rules pledges the man to protect the wom- 
an from wrong, and what wrong? I reply, 
from all wrong,—wrong in her wages; and 
the White Cross must demand for the 
woman the same wages paid to the man 
for the same work. With underpaid fe- 
male labor, morality will decline. We 
must take for our motto in the future, 
**Equal wages for equal work.” ‘There are 
poor girls in the shops to-day who cannot 
live on their wages, and are eking out the 
balance by trading in the sanctities of 
womanhood In the same spirit there is 
demanded an improvement in the homes 
of the people, which, by their arrange- 
ments, afford the opportunities needed for 
the practice of vice. But homes alone will 
not protect women to the extent supposed ; 
for, out of the two thousand women re- 
ferred to, 490 were married, while nearly 
300 more were widows. Our moral re- 
formers often foster a grave fallacy when 
they prescribe marriage as a panacea. 
There must be real marriage; for there is 
really not much to hope for in what is 
called an ‘‘unsanctified marriage.” 

The White Cross must also be in sympa- 
thy with those movements which have for 
their object not only equal wages, but 
equal opportunities for honorable advance- 
ment in life. Think you that in a proper 
state of society we should find among 
those two thousand women referred to 
thirty-one daughters of officers of the 
United States Navy? There is almost equal 
danger whether girls are trained for 
drudges or dolls. 

Then there are the equal opportunities 
to secure the required education ; and last, 
though not least, suffrage; for if woman 
could be heard at the ballot box, not only 
would the liquor traflic, the great feeder of 
sexual vice, take its place with the things 
of the past, but in a single season we 
should be able to wipe out of statute books 
all ower the land those shocking enact- 
ments which‘ generally fix the ‘tage of con- 
sent” at ten; though in Delaware, while a 
girl may not sell her pocket-handkerchief 
at eighteen. the law holds her capable of 
selling herself—can we believe it?—at the 
age of seven! 

Other interests related to the White 
Cross might be easily pointed out; for the 
movement is one that is dependent upon 
general reform ; and we need a reformation 
of society from top to bottom, in order to 
meet the social evils which threaten our 
existence. 

Some may tell us that this is a hopeless 
work; but, with a class of people, every- 
thing is hopeless. Their gospel is the gos- 
pel of despair. The history of this sub- 
ject, however, shows that there are 
grounds for hope. Never before, until the 
present era, was there any organized effort 
to meet the issue; but to-day, the subject 


Cross 








is being taken up all over the civilized 
world. ‘The conflict is, nevertheless, one 
that will require all our courage, strength, 
ingenuity, and resources. 

The White Cross movement is a move- 
ment for men; but women can give inval- 
uable help, both in working among women 
and in spreading the White Cross litera- 
ture, which makes such a powerful appeal 
to all that is best and noblest in the pature 
of man. This literature is capable of ex- 
erting a wide-spread educational influence, 
giving, as it does, woman the superior 
place in all that relates to sex, and work- 


ing in accordance with the laws of hered- | 


ity. 
*e- 


THE MARTHAS AND MARYS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A young wife often starts out in her 
new life with the full determination to be 
a Mary and choose the better part by de- 
veloping her mental nature; but, before 
she is aware of it, she has degenerated into 
a Martha. 


haps, in speaking of a careful, painstak- 
ing housewife. Order, we may say, is 
heaven's first law; therefore the 
things of the household should receive the 
most attention. But this first law of 
heaven would relegate diflerent spheres of 
duty to their proper places. It would be 
in order to give the most important duties 
the preference in performance. 


many | 





WOMAN'S FIELD OF USEFULNESs, 


A few years ago the admission of a wom. 
an to practice at the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of this State would have been re. 
garded as a very notable event, but now 
the gradual invasion of the sex into what. 
ever employment any member of it chooses 
to select is looked upon as a mere matter 
of detail. It does not follow from this 
that the percentage of women in callings 
for which men are better adapted will eyer 
be larger, but simply that there shall be 
no obstructions placed in the way of the 
exercise of capacity for work, where it ex. 
ists, on account of sex. 

It is not in the professions that womep 
are making their principal advances jp 
self-support and usefulness, but in other 
callings. The human tide which goes to 
its business in the morning is plentifully in. 
terspersed with women in these days, They 
are saleswomen, typewriters, typesetters, 
telegraph operators, bookkeepers., cash. 


iers, etc. The percentage of female teach. 


| ers is larger than ever before, and more 
Degenerated is a harsh word to use, per- | 
| quarter of a century ago the greater pro. 


| 


Martha | 


hastened to the Master expecting to re- | 
ceive His sympathy for having a sister | 


who was, according to her idea, a shirk. 
But it was she, the careful housewife, 
who received the rebuke, if any was in- 
tended. 

It is so easy to become absorbed in the 
little details of every-day home-life, to 
have something always ahead, which it 
seems as if we must do; and so the hour 
for reading and study is put off till **to-mor- 
row and to-morrow,” which never comes. 
As year after year goes by, and our home 
duties increase, we wake up some day to 
the realization that none of our youthful 
plans for intellectual improvement have 
been carried out; that the mental life 
newly-born in our school-days, which we 
intended to cherish so carefully, has died 
for want of nourishment. 

*“Strong-minded” women have come 
somewhat into disrepute, because certain 
weak-minded women have posed before 
the public and taken issue on the cut of 
their dress or the style of their hat. But 


women are in business for themselves, A 


portion of these would have been not wage- 
earners, but dependent on the labors of 
others. The world is much richer under 
present conditions than it was, and there 
ure just as many good wives and mothers, 
The tendency now is for a woman who is 
not exclusively occupied in the wife and 
mother business to engage in some useful 
occupation, pending the wedding day, or 
not, as the ease may be. It is to be re- 
gretted that the failings of the other sex 
so often compel her after that event to 
support her family, but in that case her 


| opportunities are better than formerly.— 


New York World. 
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SIGNIFCANT PHRASES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The subject of woman suffrage grows 
upon me. Almost all I write or read comes 
in as a motive power for this and temper- 
ance work. Some phrases have quite a 
different significance to me from what they 
once had. Such, for instance, as *‘univer- 
sal suffrage.” What a misnomer is that 
word universal, in that connection! I am 
reminded of an illustration in the Voice 


| awhile ago, something like this: 


it is only the strong-minded person, be it | 
- | 
| turned upon the seller with some oppro- 


man or woman, who can free himself from 
the slavery of circumstances; and he does 
it because his mental force is superior to 
all the forees that combine to pull him 
down. 

Young women who marry husbands of 
literary tastes may be buoyed up by them, 


A darkey had advertised in his shop- 
window ‘Hot Pies.” A pedestrian, seeing 
the notice, and feeling rather hollow and 
cold, thought he would try one. After 
taking a bite, he found it was frozen, and 


brious epithets, to which the darkey se- 
renely replied: ‘tO sah, it beall right; dat 


| am de name of dem, sah.” 


and thus prevented from sinking into the | 


forgetfulness which comes to those whose 
husbands are so absorbed in business that 
they have no thought orcare for any mental 
exertion not in the line of their own special 
work. If the husband of literary tastes 
has a genuiue love for and pride in his 
wife, he will view with sorrow the mental 
apathy creeping over her, and will do all 
in his power to bring out from under its 
cloud the mind which first attracted him 
by its brightness. But the husband who 
is buried in business does not even dream 
that his wife is doing an injustice to her- 


I had a partial illustration in ny own 
experience some months ago. In answer 
to an advertisement of a ‘‘perpetual flower- 
ing” plant, we sent forsome. The flowers 
did not make theirappearance. We wrote 
asking explanation, which came on this 
wise: ‘*Perpetual” is the name by which 
they are designated, but they are not ex- 
pected to bloom in summer. 

Then again, we often meet with the 
phrase ‘submitted to the people.” One 
would think there need be no mistaking 
the import of those words, and that the 
people of the land comprise its men and 
women. But no, the people means the 


| men only, where privileges are concerned. 


self by failing to live in the better part of | 


her nature. Therefore, those wives who 


have no one to sympathize with them in | 


their literary aspirations must strive to be 
sufficient unto themselves. 


Any woman | 


who has considered education worthy of | 
| 


devoting to it the first twenty years of 
her life, will surely, under whatever cir- 


cumstances, find one or two hours out of | 


the twenty-four into which the many things 
of the household shall not intrude, and 
which she can spend in taking the intel- 


lectual food she craves, and in keeping | 


abreast of the current literary thought. 
The great Teacher never meant, by His 
commendation of Mary, to put a premium 
upon the neglect of home duties. Our 
self-made men. who knew full well that 
there was a better part for them than the 
humble duties of the farm or factory, did 
not neglect the duty which lay nearest 
them, but did it faithfully and well, living 
meanwhile in the higher part of them- 
selves. ‘The man beside them was using his 


Why cannot the wording be according 
to the meaning, or else the facts accord- 
ing to the wording? QUERY. 

eee 
MODERN TROTWOODS. 





Uditors Woman's Journal : 

Many well-meaning people have before 
their mental doors some pet plot of green, 
which they sedulously guard from sacri- 
legious hoofs by the watchword, ‘‘Janet, 
donkeys!” 

In the South, before the war, it was 
“the divine institution; in the North, at 


| the present day, it is the anti-suffrage 


mental powers to their utmost in doing the | 


same work. But he was the man of only 
one talent. 


So I am not urging those who | 


have no taste for literature to create one, | 
though it might be well for them could | 


they do so. I am speaking especially to 
the scores of young women who have 
graduated from our colleges and other high 


institutions of learning, where they have | 


felt the inspiration which bright, fresh 
young minds cannot fail to impart to each 
other, and the delight of sitting at the feet 
of learned and wise teachers. I would en- 
treat them not to forget these joys of their 
youth, but to be true to themselves as well 
as to their husbands and children. 
ANNA C. FALL. 


sentiment of the ‘tremonstrants.”’ ‘These 
respectable old dames (male and female) 
vibrate, knitting-work in hand, between 
the threshold and the invaded sacred cam- 
pus, and their trepidations are a spectacle 
for gods and men. Their slumbers are 
broken, their innocent cups of tea embit- 
tered, their digestions impaired. Yet to 
what purpose? The ‘‘divine institution” 
melted away when time was ripe; the ul- 
timate triumph of suffrage is assured. 
Eppur si muove is as grandly true to-day 
as when the persecuted Galileo flung forth 
his recantation and defiance in the same 
breath, nor can all the ‘‘shooing” of the 
modern Trotwoods stay the course of new 
dispensations. Alas, alas! the poor dear 
old ladies will soon have to take their 
places in history beside that other renown- 
ed female who tried to keep out the At- 
lantic with her kitchen broom! 

As Mark Twain craved permission to 
‘‘drop a tear at the tomb of Adam,” let us 
here bespeak the privilege of a future little 
‘‘weep,” when the painful efforts of these 
fossil grannies shall have subsided into 
‘innocuous desuetude,”’—a ‘*weep” for the 
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Jost opportunities, the perverted energies, 
which their **eadavera™ represent! 
HELEN T. CLARK. 
Northumberland, Penn. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women, 


follows: 
Laura E. Crosby, Oakland City, Ind., 


Burglar Alarm. 


Minnie Dobson, New York, N. Y., Ban- | 


jo-frame. 

Harriet H. Hoge, Butte City, Montana, 
Machine for stretching and smoothing em- 
proidered and other fabrics. 

——— eee ~_— 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Vision or Gorn, and other Poems. By 


Lillian Rozell Messenger. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1886. Price 
$1.25. 


Poetry, like music, is not easily amena- 
ble to rules of logic. Its essence is not 
thought but feeling; its soul is not wis- 
dom but beauty. Hence the value of 
oetry, as of music, consists mainly in 

rfection of form and grace of expression. 
or this reason many who fail in more 
elaborate efforts succeed in briefer and 
more unstudied expressions. ‘The shorter 
poems are usually the best. ‘The ‘Vision 
of Gold” ‘ells how the discoverer of the 
precious metal, 


“One Tubal-Cain, of glorious birth, of might and 
majesty, 

Heard Nature’s voice and secret laws and Fate’s 
sublime decree.” 

He lived in the new-born world, when 

“From eternal realms of silence 
Music thrilled the new-blown seas, 

And left stray harps of melody 
Tangled in every breeze.” 

His wife is described as 

“Fairer than bloomy morn that bends o’er the 
day, first splendor-flower ; 

Clad in all hues of loveliness, like colors of sweet, 
glad grass.” 

The vision of the ruin to be wrought by 
the lust for gold broke the great heart of 
the discoverer, and his fellows threw his 
dead body into the sea. 

“They said, ’Tis well; no more 

Shall this secret rise, or men know aught of the 
cruel, sin-curst ore, 

Its baleful light and serpent charms, its deadly 
power and crime, 

While childhood blooms about our doors; and 
Age tires th’ wings of ‘Time.” 

So 
“The grand, pale face went drifting out 

On sunlit billows slow, 

Slowly through golden wastes of light, and the 
heavens and eve bent low 

With melodies and starry crown, as though to 
soothe the lone 

Dead being swathed in Nature’s shroud, for the 
vasty far Unknown. 

Far out in the sun-burnt yellow West, he passed 
on the billows’ swell, 

To Infinity, on gentle tides forever. And day 
lonely fell.” 

H. B. B. 

Inp1A Revisirep. By Edwin Arnold, M. A.C. 

S. 1. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price $2.00. 

The accomplished author of **The Light 
of Asia’ has done more than almost any 
other man to make India favorably known 
to English-speaking people. How far his 
descriptions are to be accepted as authen- 
tic, we cannot quite tell. Probably they 
are colored by his views; possibly by his 
fancies. But, making all due allowances, 
we have in this volume a graphic detailed 
sketch of the overland journey from Eng- 
land to Bombay, via the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas. with a tour in the interior 
of British India to the Ghauts and Poona, 
the mosques of Ahmedabad, Delhi, Agra, 
Benares. and Madras. Ceylon and the Bud- 
dhists, the South country and Ooty, Madu- 
ra and the Nilgary Hills, were also visited. 
The impression we get of Indian society 
and manners is far more favorable than 
that derived from missionary periodicals. 
Says Mr. Arnold: 

“We brought good will to India, and 
leave it with that good will doubled and 
trebled. I myself have found nothing but 
friendliness and courtesy among the count- 
less millions of this land, from strangers, 
townsfolk, peasants, servants, men, wom- 
en, and children. I have witnessed a 
thousand instances of simple virtues—of 
charity. of domestic affection, of natural 
courtesy, of inherent modesty, of honest 
dignity, of devotion, of piety, of glad hu- 
man life—have encountered grace and 
goodness in passing, as one encounters 
bright birds and fair flowers: have, more 
than in my old years of service, become 
endeared to this kindred and civilized pop- 
ulation, whose intellectual and religious 





history is so noble, and the guardianship | 


of whose peace and progress is Great 
Britain’s proudest charge.” 


Of the British government and its rela- | 


tions to the people of India (or rather to 
the peoples, for they are many and differ- 
ent), Mr. Arnold says: 


ther before nor after the sad times of 1857, 
neither in the days of the Mutiny nor now, 
did the common people of India even for 
One single instant ever desire to see the 
Sahib depart. 
cept individually. Asa caste we have their 
affection yet to win. But they trust, they 
admire, they appreciate the fearless war- 
riors who guard them with a barrier of 
manhood stronger than the Himalayas.” 
He prefaces his book with the following 
touching ‘‘adieu :” 

India, farewell! I shall not see again 

hy shining shores, thy peoples of the sun, 
Gentle, soft-mannered, by a kind word won 

To such quick kindness! O’er the Arab main 

Our flying flag streams back; and backwards 

stream 

My thoughts to those fair, open fields I love, 
City and village, maidan, jungle, grove, 

The temples and the rivers! Must it seem 

Too great for one man’s heart to say it holds 
So many, many Indian sisters dear, 


They do not love us, ex- | 


q 
THE 
So many unknown brothers ? that it folds 
Lakhs of true friends in parting ? Nay ! but there 
Lingers my heart, leave-taking; and it roves 
From but to hut, whispering, “He knows and 
loves.” 
Good-bye! Good-night! 
slumbers be, 
Gunga! and Kasi, and Saraswati! 


Sweet may your 


The book has thirty-two illustrations, 
but needs a map to enable the reader to 


during the week ending June 29, 1886, as | identify the localities it describes so pleas 


antly. H. B. B. 


A Dew or Tuteves; orn, Tun Lay-READER OF 
Sr. Marks. By Mary Crager. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1886. Paper. Price 25 
cents. 

This is an excellent temperance story. 
It describes a community of quarrymen 
debauched and depraved by drink. <A 
young man and woman, searcely more 
than children, roused by the spectacle of 
misery and ruin, devote themselves to the 
work of forcing the saloons to close on 
Sundays. They meet with persecution and 
violence from the rumsellers and their vic- 
tims. After prolonged effort and several 
lives lost, the quarrymen themselves re- 
solve to put an end to the traflic, and ap- 
point a committee to notify the rummies 
that they must go. The result is thus re- 
counted : 

‘They kicked, in course—the minority 
always kicks—-but we just nocified them 
they best not waste time about it.” 

**And they went?” 

“They had to. We ‘pinted a committee 
to wait on “em, and see ‘em off.” 

“1 shouldn't think they'd care for your 
committee.” 

“Wall, the committee was pretty numer- 
ous, your honor, an’ rather ugly custom- 
ers to deal with if they got mad; an’ 
they just went off howlin’.” 

*“What'll you do if they come back to 
take the law of you, Sutton? Somebody’ll 
be sure to tell them’’— 

“They won't try that, General! You see 
we quarry boys is known to be a rough, 
lawless set, an’ I take it the rummies un- 
derstand the neighborhood won't be a 
healthy place for ‘em after this.” 

*Do you mean, then, that the whole 
liquor business is at an end?” 

‘There’s not a drop to be had in the 
whole place. An’ more than that, we've 
passed a resolution to duck any fellow we 
eatch drunk round the quarries till he’s 
sober.” H. B. B. 


Spun rrom Facr. By Pansy. Boston: D, 


Lothrop & Co. Price $1.50. 

Every movement which seeks to attract 
attention and enlist support calls in the 
aid of fiction. The ‘Faith Cure” is no 
exception. A young girl crippled by 
overwork, after a long and paintul il/ness, 
becomes interested in stories of miracu- 
lous cures effected by prayer. Friends 
gather and pray around her bed. The in- 
valid, full of faith, rises and walks, and is 
straightway whole and well. Viewed as 
an illustration of the old adage that **con- 
ceit can kill, conceit can cure,” the story 
though improbable is not beyond belief. 
But as the basis for the philosophy of a 
literal answer to prayer, the title is not 
without significance. “Spun from Fact” 
aptly dezeribes the visionary fabric. ‘The 
story is pleasantly told, and will interest 
those who are impressed by the mysterious 
and supernatural. 


PuILLIPIa; or, A WoMAN’s Question. By Mrs. 
H. M. Tracy Cutler. Published by the Au- 
thor. Price $1.00. 

This is a Western story, written by a 
Western woman out of her own observa- 
tion and experienee during the terrible 
years of civil war and reconstruction. It 
has all the characteristics of its author,— 
keen insight and shrewd common-sense, 
warm sympathy and a strong sense of 
justice. She sees into human nature, its 
foibles and frailties, and its possibilities of 
unselfish heroism. She shows the fallacy 
of the ‘‘oak and vine” theory of marriage, 
and fairly turns the tables on the oppo- 
nents of woman’s rights. 

The characters of Rev. Horace Wal- 
worth and his wife. and their married life, 
are admirably drawn, while those of Prof. 
Langdon and Annette Wilson form a beau- 
tiful contrast. The story is well told; the 
narrative lively anddramatic. The letters 
will be found less interesting than the 
story by those who are not interested In 
the question of woman’s rights. 

To those who have grown up since the 
civil war, the descriptions of self-devotion, 
hardship, and struggle may seem exagger- 
ated. But they fall short of the reality. 
The book is dedicated to the author's 
mother, who still survives, a great grand- 
mother of full-grown men, who “has 
lived under every administration of our 
government, including that of Washing- 
ton, and who has labored for every good 
cause for the advancement of human well- 
being.” These pages are strong, earnest 
transcripts of the personal experiences of 
thousands.of women. In them will be 
found a key to the true inwardness of the 
woman suflrage movement, and the assur- 
ance of its ultimate triumph. 

We commend this book to the many 
friends of Mrs. Tracy Cutler. They will 
enjoy. in its perusal, a revival of their per- 


. , ;.; | sonal intercourse with one of the strongest 
“We never conquered India. . .. Nei- | 1 ‘a 


and ablest women who has lived and la- 
bored for human rights in this country 
during the past thirty years. H. B. B. 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 


| every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 


tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 
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HUMOROUS. 


The best thing yet discovered for sea- 
sickness is port. 





The ancients could beat us painting pie- 
tures; but look at our frames! 


“Charming little pink-tipped, shell-like 
ears you have, Miss Lottie. Did you ever 
have them pierced?" **No, but I have had 
them bored.” 


A callous realist describes the décolleté 
basque as a garment lined with pleuro- 
pneumonia, and trimmed with rheumatic 
congestion.— Teras Siftings. 


A retired schoolmaster excuses his pas- 
sion for angling by saying that, from con- 
stant habit, he never feels quite himself 
unless he’s handling the rod. 


**Paul,” said his mamma, “will you go 
softly into the parlor and see if grandpa is 
asleep?” ‘Yes, mamma,” whispered Paul 
on his return, ‘he is all asleep but his 
nose.”"—N. Y. Sun. 


“Yes,” said Miss Richladie, ‘my daugh- 
ter graduates next week.” ‘I understand 
she is at the head of her class?” ‘*No,”’ she 
said, with some sadness, **she will not be 
the valetudinarian, but she will take the 
salutary, and that’s nearly as high.” ‘The 
commencement exercises are to be very in- 
teresting.” “Oh, yes, Rev. Dr. Grace will 
preach the bacchanalian sermon. Rey. 
Mr. Mortimer will deliver the dilemmas, 
and there will be other detractions, too 
numerous to mention.” — Washington Critic. 


She (in the morning)—Tom, dear, I wish 
you'd stop at Johnson’s on your way to 
the office and pay my bill for plants and 
seeds. It’s just five dollars. He—Five 
dollars! Strikes me that’s a good deal to 
lay out for that sort of thing. I should 
think half as much would have been amply 
sufficient. She (in the evening)—Well, 
Tom, did you pay that bill? He—No, I 
didn’t. Fact is, going down town I met 
Bob Barr, and bet him a V that his head 
was smaller than mine. I lost—his hat 
came down to my ears—and when I paid 
him I found myself dead broke. You'll 
have to save that money out of your next 
month’s allowance for house-keeping. 
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SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an Opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL [p. 31.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

Duties OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MoraAL EpucaTion IN RELATION TO 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by ‘TI. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SIsTeRS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE AIR, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 


AU- 


For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHAT SHAL!. WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET. Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. These books 
are full of wit and humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 





THE HOT WEATHER Of mid-summer has a 
weakening effect, both upon body and mind. 
You feel absolutely incapable of doing any 
arduous work, and even light duties are per- 
formed languidly and unwillingly. This low 
state of the system causes even greater infirmity, 
and gives opportunity for serious disease to gain 
a foothold. In this condition the system is 
quick to respond to the reviving, quickening, and 
strengthening effects of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which purifies the blood, regulates the digestive 
organs, and infuses fresh life and vigor into every 
portion of the body. People who have taken it 
write us, saying: “lt puts new life right into me.” 
“It makes me young again.” Reader, if you 
suffer from summer weakness, try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 100 doses $1. 


Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman’s Journal office, or 
addressed to Mrs. THompson, 41 Charles Street, 
East Cambridge. 
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Every-Day Religion. 


CONTENTS. 

How To MAKE THe Most or Lire.——THe FAMILY 
IN HEAVEN AND EArtu.——Tue RELIGION WHICH 
Passes AWayY, AND THAT WHicn ABIDEs.——Em- 
PHASIS I¥ RELIGION AND Lire.——SPEAKING THE 





Trvutu tn Love.——UNTRANSLATABLE WorpDs. 


Tue Duty or Being UNFASHIONABLE.——VOL- 


UNTARY AND AvuToMATIC MORALITY. —~ TRUE 


FALSE MANLINESS. Tue Kupper, Com- 





AND 
PASS, CHART, AND SAILS IN MAN.——Morat Mis- 
GOING BEFORE 


ALLIANCES.——MEN’s SINS AND 


arren Tnew.—Every “Now” tue Day or 
SALVATION.-—-STANDING IN THE DooRWAY-—— 
Four Kinps or Piety.——Waat We Possess 


AND Waat We Own.——Wuat WILL Make Us 





GENEROUS? PowER AND Aim.——Vis_ INER- 


TL® IN NATURE AND Lire.——THINK OF Goop 


Tue SIN WHICH 





Tunes, Not or Bap THINGS.- 


Besets Us, AnD THE Goop wuicn Hers Us. 


——Tue Goop SaA¥ aniTaN.——BEGINNING AT THE 


Rieut Enp.——Tne HEAVENS AND HELLS OF 


THE Present Lire.——Morat MECHANICS AND 


DYNAMICS. TRANSITION VPERIODS, —— Lost 





OpportTuNIties.——Tuet Ernuics or THe BAaLLot- 


Box.——Tue BIBLE A PANORAMA OF LIFE. 
MOKNING “Their reading would do much 
STAR, | to ennoble our daily lives. They 
speak words of soberness and 
love. The style is pure, simple 
and winning.” 
| 
| 
“Ole . Tal ry 

METHODIST Clearly written in a popular 


ITINERANT. | and captivating style, with an 
abundance of illustration and sug- 
| gestive thought, it makes a volume 

of deep interest.” 


“It is full of practical moral les- 
sons for every-day life. Their in. 
fluence cannot be otherwise than 
healthful and helpful.” 


LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY. 


“It is a book to read in silence, 
or to the family group, in the as- 
receiving light and 
warmth from its helpful pages.” 


GOSPEL 


BANNER, | surance of 


“Clearness of thought, purity 
of sentiment, directness of pur- 
pose, simplicity of diction and 
elegance of styie, make the vol- 
ume a remarkable one, and one 
| which takes a high place among 
| the didactic works of the time. 
The present volume is full of the 
richest and most helpful thought.” 


BOSTON 
COURIER.) 





+,* Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Is under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in the school- 
room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the es- 
pecia! advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent 
Free. 

Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From Gen. T. J. MorGan, Principal Normal 
School, Providence, R. I. 

“Hrram Orcutt, LL. D.:—I have had con- 
siderable dealings with your Bureau during the 
last two years, both in securing teachers for im- 
portant places, and in securing positions for 
teachers. I have been surprised and gratified at 
the intelligence, good sense, and skill, displayed 
in your management. You have established a 
claim to the gratitude of teachers and school 
officers. I wish you abundant success in your 
important, difficult, and delicate work.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WEEKLY, $2.50 A YEAR. 


AMERICAN TEACHER. 


MONTHLY, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
P| LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 

HOLLAND SHADES 
Troned to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 

es and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
ay” Telephone number 7232. 
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| ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


Published by D. LOTHROP & CO., 


BOSTON. 


IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By E.eriver 8 
Brooks. A Story-Study of Knickerbocker New 
York, with twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smed 
ley, Itdeals with the beginnings of self-govern 
ment by the people, and in ite accuracy and skilfal 
handling of a subject little understood will prove a 
valuable addition to early colonial history. 31.50, 

HEAVEN's GATE; A Story of the Forest of 
Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN. One of the 
strongest books of the seascn, dealing with phases 
of English life of forty years ago. There is great 
individuality of character, and the incidents, especi- 
ally the disaster and the rescue in the coal mine, are 
full of intense interest. $1.25. 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
BANKER, The third edition of this delightfully 
readable book is now ready. Its success has been 
phenomenal, and shows what an observant, wide- 
awake business-man can achieve simply by keeping 
his eyes and ears open to actual impressions of 


places and people. $1.50, 
TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FARRAR. Spare Minute Serics, Compiled by 


Rost Porter. The large number of extracts in 
this volume have been selected with great care and 
discrimination, and the popu.ar English divine is 
well represented. #1. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. By Keven Tuomas, 
D. D. The sterling worth of these sermons, as well 
as the wide popularity of the author, will create a 
steady demand for the book, $1.50. 

IN THE KING'S GARDEN, By James Berry 
BENSEL. The sudden death of this gifted poet in 
the early maturity of his powers lends greater in- 
terest to the graceful rhythm and tender poetic fancy 
of his verses, which for the last few years have 
been growing in public favor. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE 
POETS. Arranged and compiled by Oscar Fay 
ADAMS. Six volumes of this admirable series have 
now been issued, each one permeated with the very 
spirit of the season represented by the title. Even 
greater attractions are promised for the months to 
come. 75 cents each. 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
Saran K. Botton. With unusual facilities for ob- 
servation, Mra. Bolton has studied social con- 
ditions as peculiarly adapted to the higher educa- 
tion of women, also to public charities, working- 
men’s homes, etc., all subjects of especial interest, 
and treated with much power. $1. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. A very suggestive story, 
showing girls who are obliged to be self-supporting 
how they may make an honorable living by striking 
out into new channels, and using whatever homely 
powers they may possess. 75 cents. 

HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. By 
Curistina Goopwin. The charming narrative of 
how four lively school-girls were initiated into the 
details of practical housework under the careful 
training of one of the mothers. The whole thing is 
as bright as a play, and will prove very attractive 
to girls and full of interest to mothers. 75 cents. 

HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! By 
ANNIE H. Ryper. A series of talks to girls on 
familiar subjects, such as work, talk, study, friends, 
ete., all written in the brightest, most magnetic 
style, that will irresistibly hold the attention of 


youny readers and compel their acquiescence. $1. 
WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Groree Mac- 


DONALD. ‘This last novel of Macdonald’s is one of 
his best In constructive ability and force, and has all 
the picturesque beauty of description that charac. 
terizes his earlier books, $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwine tt CHeLus. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. 12mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 
DWINELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 588 pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St. Boston. 


A PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 














Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,’ Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 


lst, At the low price of 1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
—— benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu. 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masss. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stop 
my hair from fall 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
adry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FisHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its eflicacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, — Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
oa bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a gocd 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’’-—Mrs,8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuaptn, 39 
Chestrut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggiste and Hairdressers, and 
by —- BROTUIERS, Proprietors, 349 Wasbing- 
ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3658, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
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isk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
isk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


ANOTHER GAIN IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


A short time ago the Legislature of New 
Brunswick extended municipal suffrage to 
women. Now, another step is taken, and 
hereafter the New Brunswick University 
is to be open to women on the same terms 
asitistomen. The women there, through 
the St. John Globe, express their satisfac- 
tion at the progress the cause of equal 
rights for women is making. They say: 

“The editors of the Ladies’ Column con- 
gratulate the young women of New Bruns- 
wick on the opening of the University to 
them on the same terms as their brothers. 
We are happy to see our educators thus 
following the precedent which the Eng- 
lish colleges of Cambridge and Oxford and 
others have established in extending their 
privileges to the younger women of Eng- 
land, who have well vindicated their 
claim to a higher education than the old 
customs accorded them. It is a matter of 
especial congratulation to us to have our 
own province thus conferring rights and 
privileges on women, and the spirit in 
which it has been done is very gratifying; 
and we hereby acknowledge this action of 
the University with hearty recognition.” 

The women of New Brunswick are es- 
pecially proud that the men there offered 
municipal suffrage. and opened the Uni- 
versity without being importuned, moved 
by their own sense of justice. We con- 
gratulate them on their good fortune. 

le 8. 
*ee- 


A WARNING TO THE REMONSTRANTS. 


The excellent ladies who remonstrate 
against being permitted to exercise politi- 
‘eal duties as an “imposition,” reflect the 
proverbial indifference to and neglect of 
political duties by the class of men with 
whom they associate. But in this natural 
desire to imitate their male friends, there 
is danger they may go too far, and instead 


of becoming “shining examples,” serve 
rather as “awful warnings.” Let them 


take to heart the embarrassment of a cer- 
tain young naval officer who was the re- 
cipient of a similar polite imitation by a 
girl of the Marquesas Islands, as narrated 
by the New York Star: 

As our men took their meals on the 
spar-deck, the women, and as many of the 
native men as could be provided for, ate 
with them. ‘The women are very fond of 
meat, but are not allowed to eat it on the 
island, where it is taboo to them—anocher 
instance of the selfish character of the 
men. It is too searce, however, for the 
men to indulge in except at a festival. 
The taboo is laid by the proclamation of a 
priest. ‘They have a pair of goats on the 
island, and, that they may increase undis- 
turbedly. they are taboo to all persons for 
five years. Our dinner-table in the ward- 
room being under an open hatch, they 
clustered round the hatch and watched 
the manner of our eating with great de- 
light. Anything that was handed to one 
of them from the table was thankfully re- 
ceived and divided among the rest, and 
eaten with so great satisfaction and greed- 
iness that they reminded us of monkeys. 
Once, for curiosity, we took several of 
the prettiest girls below to dine with us. 
They behaved with great decorum, and in 
order that they might make no mistakes 
and do nothing wrong, they watched us 
closely and did exactly what we did. Each 
officer attended to the girl that he brought 
down, and he was the model by which she 
governed her actions. She would put no 
more in her mouth at a time than he, use 
her knife and fork as he did, lay them 
down when he did, be helped when he was, 
drink when he did. One of the officers 
attending on a girl had a nervous affection 
in his under jaw, and every now and then 
would screw up his chin and face in a 
very ridiculous manner, and he was very 
sensitive to its being remarked on. His 
girl, anxious to imitate him in every re- 
spect, to be perfectly decorous, kept an 
eye on him all the time, and when he 
screwed his mouth to one side, she would 
instantly do the same, to our infinite mer- 
riment and no less to his mortification. 


Men often indulge themselves in a cul- 
pable neglect of their duties. But they 
are not as a rule disposed to admire the 
feminine imitators of their foibles. 

H. B. 


B. 


a 
HELP FOR THE CARROLL BILL. 


Senator Palmer, of Michigan, has prom- 
ised Miss Mary Carroll to do what he can 
for her sister’s claim in the Senate. Hon. 
Mr. Geddes, of Ohio, promises to help the 
bill in the House. I have just written to 
the latter enclosing the April number of 
the North American Review and the Car- 
roll tract. Ladies in the various States 
should write to their senators and repre- 
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Now is the time when claims are 


: 
| done so. 
All legitimate influence is desir- 


pushed. 
able. 
Miss Anna Carroll goes to Washington 
next week to be with her sister, who has 
at last obtained a place in one of the De- 
partinents. Let us hope that the hearts of 
both sisters may be made joyful by the 
success of the bill now before Congress. 


c. Cc. Hi. 
‘itiiniaaeailiaitiiies il 
R. H. DANA vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONOLUDED. 


Mr. Dana says, ‘While the few needed 
improvements have taken place in those 
laws (the laws relating to women), hun- 
dreds of improvements have been made in 
the laws relating to the men themselves, 
and for the benefit of both men and wom- 
en collectively.” George William Curtis 
said, in reply toa similar argument: ‘ If 
women alone made the laws, legislation 
for both men and women would undoubt- 
edly be progressive. Does the honorable 
gentleman think, therefore, that women 
only should make the laws?” 

As to whether the improvements origi- 
nally needed in the laws relating to wom- 
en were “few,” and whether they have all 
been made yet, we should prefer to take 
the opinion of some of the eminent law- 
yers who have been instrumental in secur- 
ing such improvements—George William 
Curtis, for instance, or Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall—rather than the opinion of Mr. 
Dana, who has not been especially active 
in that direction. 

It is not claimed that the improvements 
in the laws relating to women have been 
caused ‘by the fear of woman suffrage.” 
It is claimed that they have been caused 
by the woman's rights movement. They 
were proposed and defended by the advyo- 
cates of woman suftrage at a time when 
the community in general regarded such 
changes as preposterous, and prophesied 
the same disastrous results to society trom 
women's colleges and married women’s 
property bills that they now predict from 
woman suffrage. If any further proof is 
needed, it may be found by comparing the 
legal position of women in States where 
the woman's rights movement has not yet 
gained a foothold, with their position in 
States where this agitation has been going 
on for many years. 

The fable of the Sun and the Wind sim- 
ply illustrates the superiority of pleasant 
manners over disagreeable ones, and ap- 
plies to men as well as to women: ‘The 
remarks about “influence” are equally ir- 
relevant. When a woman who owns 
stock in a railroad attends a stock-holders’ 
meeting, does she enjoy less respect or in- 
fluence among the men present because 
her stock entitles her to a vote? Do they 
regard her casting it as an unwomanly ef- 
fort “to quell and conquer men by voting 
against them’? Not at all, but as a per- 
fectly legitimate expression of her opinion 
in a matter where she has an undoubted 
right to bave her opinion counted. Would 
the women who do such good service on 
our educational and charitable boards have 
more influence with the male members of 
the board if they were permitted only to 
advise, and not to vote on the questions 
that come before them? ‘The experiment 
has been tried, and the ladies found their 
position so unsatisfactory and their influ- 
ence so small that they resigned. The 
tendency is more and more to do away 
with the old-fashioned advisory board of 
ladies, and to elect some women to the of- 
ficial board instead, with the same rights 
and privileges as the other members. 

The only other argument urged by Mr. 
Dana is that drawn from Washington and 
Wyoming ‘Territories; for the suggestion 
that Chancellor D’Aguesseau would have 
paid no attention to the advice of his good 
wife if the law had allowed her to vote, 
can hardly be called an argument. What- 
ever personal influence a wife has with her 
husband is due to her personal qualities, 
not to her legal disabilities. 

In regard to Wyoming and Washington 
Territories, Mr. Dana says, ‘*The results 
in those Territories cannot be used as il- 
lustrations of what would happen if uni- 
versal suffrage was introduced here.”’ This 
position was not taken until it was clear 
that the results in those Territories were 
good. As long as there was any doubt 
about it, the opponents pounced upon 
every anonymous letter in Eastern papers 
that declared the results out West to be 
bad, and exclaimed, ‘‘see what would 
happen if we introduced woman suffrage 
here!” If woman suffrage worked badly 
in the ‘Territories, we could argue from 
them to the States; but as it works well, 
no parallel can be drawn. 

Mr. Dana says that the witnesses to the 
good effects of woman suffrage in Wyom- 
ing ‘thave usually been persons who either 
have gained their positions or may have to 
gain their positions through the female 
vote, and therefore have been interested in 
making the best of woman suffrage.” 
Now, who are the chief witnesses upon 
whom the advocates of suffrage rely? 





sentatives at once, if they have not already 


First, all the governors of Wyoming ;for 





the past seventeen years. Governors of 
Territories are appointed by the President 
of the United States, not elected by the 
people. Second, chief justices and judges 
of the United States Courts, who are like- 
wise appointed, not elected. Third, cler- 
gymen of various denominations. Fourth, 
miscelianeous citizens, both men and 
women, only two or three of whom, so 
far as we know, were in office. Of course, 
as everybody is eligible. anybody might 
expect to gain some position at some 
future time by popular vote. But if, as 
Mr. Dana says, “they (the women of 
Wyoming) are usually disinclined to vote,” 
why should any candidate expect to please 
them by advocating woman suffrage? 
Again, as Mr. Dana has pointed out, the 
men in Wyoming outnumber the women 
more than two to one. Then, if woman 
suffrage were unpopular with the men, 
though ever so popular with the women, a 
candidate would gain twice as many votes 
by opposing it as by advocating it. ‘To 
say that all the public men of Wyoming 
speak well of woman suffrage to please 
their constituents, implies that their con- 
stituents are in favor of it, and this is only 
throwing the difficulty one step further 
back. How do their constituents come to 
be in favor of it, unless it works well? If 
it had half the bad results that we are 
told it must have,—if men found their 
homes made unhappy by it, and women 
felt it a crushing and distasteful burden— 
it would seem as if a public man could 
gain universal popularity in no easier way 








than by advocating its repeal. 

If it be true, as Mr. Dana asserts on the 
anthority of “private sources,” that the 
women “are usually disinclined to vote at 
all,” they certainly overcome their reluc- 
tance nobly, since, according to statistics 
collected by Judge Kingman, nine-tenths 
of them actually do vote. 

Mr. Dana says that the inhabitants of 
Territories can vote only on “local affairs, 
like the affairs of town, city, or county in 
this Commonwealth.” This is inexact, 
for they elect a Territorial Legislature, 
with much the same general powers as 
our Legislature, and they also elect a del- 
egate who represents their interests in 
Congress. But if it were true, it would 
make the parallel all the more complete; 
for it must be remembered that Mr. Dana’s 
argument was prepared in opposition toa 
municipal suffrage bill, giving properly- 
qualified women the right to a voice in 
precisely these “local” affairs, town and 
city elections. 

Mr. Dana says that political feeling does 
not run as high in the ‘Territories as in the 
States. Yet Judge Kingman, Dr. Hay- 
ford, and other old settlers tell us that be- 
fore woman suffrage was granted, the 
scenes at the polls in Wyoming were ‘‘a 
perfect pandemonium; knives and _pis- 
tols were drawn, and blood flowed. One 
very singular exhibition of partisan feel- 
ing took place in connection with the 
woman suffrage law itself. At the first 
election at which the women could vote, the 
Republican candidate for delegate to Con- 
gress was a man of excellent private char- 
acter, while the Democratic candidate was 
not fortunate in that respect. ‘The Demo- 
cratic women very generally scratched his 
name from their ticket, and he was defeat- 
ed, although the Territory had a Demo- 
cratic majority. His defeat was so uni- 
versally ascribed to the votes of the women 
that the indignant Democrats introduced 
a bill for the repeal of the woman suffrage 
law; and the Legislature divided upon the 
question by a strict party vote, every 
Democrat voting for repeal, and every Re- 
publican voting against it. ‘his looks as 
if political feeling ran tolerably high. 

It is doubtless true that the women gen- 
erally, though not always, vote with their 
husbands, as might naturally be expected. 
Since the results are beneficial, it shows 
that it is not necessary for women to com- 
bine and work against their husbands in 
order to do good by their votes. 

As for its being “extremely disagreea- 
ble to meet disreputable and loud mouthed 
women at the polls,” it is also disagreeable 
to meet disreputable and loud-mouthed 
men there; and the disreputable and loud- 
mouthed class is much smaller among 
women than among men. 

It is in no sense true that woman suf- 
frage, as tried in Wyoming, has been 
‘tried under the most favorable circum- 
stances.” As George F. Hoar said: 

“I think we ull should have said before- 
hand, that we wished the first example of 
woman suffrage to be given in an old and 
settled community, with its order and re- 
spect for law and respect for women. 
We should: hardly have been willing to 
risk the rude forces and sparse population 
and new ways of a frontier Territory. But 
Providence has been wiser for us than we 
for ourselves. We have the experiment 
successfully tried where the test is hard- 
est.” 

All the objections urged by Mr. Dana 
apply as much to Wyoming women as to 
women elsewhere. Great stress was laid 
upon the amount of work women already 
have to do, as a reason why no additional 
‘*burden” should be put upon them. But 





a pioneer’s wife in a frontier Territory gen- 
erally has at least as much work to do as a 
woman in a long-settled State. Suftrage, 
if really injurious, would be as likely to in- 
jure the health and domestic happiness of 
6,000 women as of 600,000. If the women 
voted with less conscience and discrimina- 
tion than the men, of course woman suflrage 
would do less harm where the women con- 
stitute but a small part of the population 
than where they are more numerous; but 
the testimony is abundant that instead of 
showing less discrimination, they rather 
show more. 

The friends of woman suffrage have for 
years had a standing challenge out, invit- 
ing its opponents to find two persons in 
the entire ‘Territory who assert over their 
own names and addresses that it has had 
any bad results there. 
not taken up. Mr. Dana makes some 
vague and general charges, which he does 
not support by a single witness. 

Next week we shall publish a brief 
résumé of the evidence from Wyoming on 
our side, and ask a fair consideration for 
it, in view of the absence of all rebutting 
testimony, and in view also of the princi- 


ple, well stated by Sidney Lanier, that | 


“life is too short for the folly of arguing 
from prophecy when we can argue from 
history.” A. 8. B. 
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MRS. BOWLES IN EAST BROOKFIELD. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

tev. Ada C. Bowles lectured in East 
Brookfield on Thursday evening of last 
week, in Brookfield Friday evening, sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Universalist Church 
in Palmer Sunday morning, addressed the 


Sunday school after service for half an | 


hour on Temperance—the lesson for the 
day,—gave a brief talk to the children of 
the Stace Primary School at Monson in the 
afternoon, and in the evening at the Con- 
gregational Church addressed the largest 
audience ever gathered there for a temper- 
ance lecture. 

Woman suffrage, as related to the tem- 
perance reform, received marked attention, 
and though Palmer is very conservative on 
that question, caused favorable comment. 

Mrs. Bowles left home suffering intense- 
ly from chills and throat trouble. But she 
thinks work one of the best forms of mind 


cure. J. 
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REV. DR. DE COSTA ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“Woman Suffrage in its Relation to Moral 
Issues”’ was the theme chosen by the Rev. 
Dr. B. F. DeCosta for his discourse at the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Sunday, 
June 27. The text, ‘ Every wise woman 
buildeth her house,” was the basis of the 
argument. Dr. DeCosta again placed him- 
self on record as being one of the few min- 
isters in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
who have publicly avowed themselves to 
be in favor of woman suffrage. In his 
remarks, on this occasion, Dr. De Costa 
said, in substance: 

‘*Every class of society must be pre- 
pared to protect itself, but Herbert Spen- 
cer’s statement of fact has been quoted as 
though it were a discovery. It is recog- 
nized distinetly by the author of the Prov- 
erbs. Many women, however, look to 
others to build them houses. But if wom- 
en do not protect themselves, they never 
will be protected. ‘The protected class is 
an enslaved and plundered class. ‘Protec- 
tion’ does not protect. Every class must 
be prepared to fight its own battle. We 
are now on the eve of another reformation 
—a moral reformation, in contrast to the 
religious reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It can hardly be described as a cler- 
ical movement. Itis rather a movement 
of the laity, many of whom are disgusted 
with the finical notions of the clergy. ‘The 
trade in women and girls has taken on 
large proportions, while propositions to li- 
cense vice and charter contagious disease 
societies are pushed with an assurance and 
hardihood that astound the moral sense. 
The legislatures are gravely asked to ap- 
prove the foulest shame. Shop-windows 
are now a disgrace to civilization. Women, 
who form the majority and represent the 
best moral sentiment, are denied the ballot, 
while the vilest wretch may take a part in 
shaping the public policy. Women may be 
taxed and assessed, but they have no voice 
in deciding the method of taxation.” 

Passing over the standard arguments 
urged in opposition to the franchise, the 
speaker urged the moral issue in justifica- 
tion of the demand for woman suffrage. 
Referring to the emphatic teachings of 
Christianity, he said : ‘Having demonstrat- 
ed the social evil to be a vice, the next step 
will be to crush out the vice. Men say it 
is impossible. How can this issue be met 
while the majority of the moral sentiment 
is deprived of the ballot? Of course we 
cannot reform society by statute law, but 
legislation can take away the present sup- 
port given to vice and crime, and allow 
moral and spiritual ideas fair opportunity 
to act. We cannot accomplish this until 
woman is empowered with the franchise. 


This challenge is | 





1 = 
| Give pure and virtuous woman a ballot 
and she will bea power. To-day our bes 
| men, surveying the situation, ask how jt jc 
| possible to follow politics and still be hop. 

est. To solve the problem, you must give 

the most moral part of the community g 
| full voice in public affairs.” 

After the services a lady of the congre. 
gation approached Dr. DeCosta with the 
suggestion that she did not want the ba). 
lot. ‘“*You are a slave,” said the rector, 
pleasantly. “Slavery has been instilled 
i 
t 


nto you until you cannot believe in liber. 
| ty.” 
- een 


A SEPARATE PURSE FOR WIVES. 


. 


| Emily 8S. Bouton, in the Toledo Blade 
| : s ’ 
| Says upon the ever-burning topic of pocket 
money for wives :— 


Men say—I have heard them—that to set 
off a limited sum of money to their wives 
| for their personal use seems like a reflec. 

tion upon their own honor and generos. 
| ity. That is it. The thought of gener. 

osity should not come into the count. The 
money belongs to the wife—she has earned 
| it. He is generous only when he denies 
| himself something for her pleasure, nor 
| When he simply yields her aright. The 
| great trouble is to persuade the masculine 
| mind out of an inborn conviction to the 
| contrary, into the realization that his wife 
| is not the beneficiary of his bounty, but an 
/ equal partner in the business of life, she 
| doing her part in one way, he his in an- 
| other, and with equal claim to the profits, 
| I do not believe that men—good men— 
have any idea how deeply women feel upon 
this subject. I have heard so many pro- 
| tests—some uttered confidentially, others 
| spoken openly—against this compulsory 
| asking for money, that I have come to be- 
lieve it is growing into a deep-seated re- 
| bellion, as it ought to be. 
|; Tact is a good thing for a woman to 
possess, but it is not pleasant for her to 
| feel that she must employ it upon her hus- 
band to coax him for what money she 

needs. Even a good dinner—usually a 
| potent influence—will not always untie the 
| purse-strings, though necessity presses, 
| The only way is for men to get rid of the 
| idea of bounty in this connection, and be 
as just to their wives as to those they re- 
gard as their creditors. 


| 
| 
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LETTER FROM MISSOURI. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We often read and hear of the typical 
Southron, hot-headed and generous, an 
aristocrat and a fire-eater, poor and proud, 
who spends his days in bemoaning the Lost 
Cause and the past glory of the South; and 
we hear, too, of the poor white, the incar- 
nation of sloth and shiftlessness, who asks 
nothing more of this life than a sunny 
| corner to doze in, a sufficiency of ‘hog and 
hominy,” and enough rags to prevent his 
arrest forindecency. But there is another 
class here, of which little is said or writ- 
ten. I have just returned from a week’s 
visit among friends, and as these friends 
represent this other class, a description of 
them may not be amiss. Their name is 
not Smith, therefore [ will call them Smith. 
Both Mr. Smith and his wife belonged to 
good families, possessed of considerable 
wealth in land, stock, and slaves: but the 
close of the war left them with empty 
pockets and bare, impoverished acres. 
They married early, and the care of a rap- 
idly increasing family bas left them little 
time or money for pleasure or self-im- 
provement. 

I had never before visited them on their 
own domains. I found them occupying a 
small house that had served as an over- 
seer’s cabin in the days of slavery, before 
the plantation was divided among the sev- 
eral children. A grass plot lay in front, 
thickly set with shrubs and silver maples. 
Vines overran the crumbling porches, and 
grapevines half hid the log dairy house. 
A thrifty young orchard lay just behind 
the house, and well-tilled corn-fields lay 
{ on one side, and the meadow and pasture 
| on the other, with a beautiful stretch of 
| oak, hickory, and walnut woods on all 
sides of the cleared fields. ‘The house that 
in other hands would have been a squalid 
hovel, was made beautiful by the taste and 
exquisite neatness of its mistress. The 
narrow windows were draped with snowy 
curtains, thin as cobwebs from many years 
of service ; and big pots of sweet-smelling 
flowers stood about everywhere. ‘The 
freshly whitewashed ceilings were low, 
and the oak furniture much worn; but 4 
fine new organ graced the sitting-room. 
The rag carpet was worn to absolute shab- 
biness, faded and patched, but the paper- 
holder was well filled. They have two 
prominent Southern papers, one religious 
weekly, and a child’s magazine. The 
works of such authors as Burns, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Byron. and Dickens fill the 
home-made book-shelves. I saw no mod- 
ern books except the children’s school- 
books, and some very fine stories from the 
Sabbath school library. 

The father and the o!der children attend 
Sabbath school every week. The church 
is six miles away, and they attend that 
twice a month. Mr. Smith hires one or 
two men a few days in the busiest times, 
but does the most of his work himself, and 
the two oldest children, Eldorado, four- 
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and Dixy, aged twelve, help him in | 
These two, and the six-year- 
June, aged eight, 


teen, 
many Ways. 
old boy, attend school. 
helps the mother care for the two babies. 
Mrs. Smith does her own work besides 
attending to the garden, milks three cows, 
feeds the calves and chickens, picks ber- 
ries and dries fruit for sale, and is but a 
tiny, frail mite of woman's flesh, after all. 
The oldest girl takes music-lessons, the 
second one learns of her. ‘They all havea 
perfect passion for music and books. ‘They 
are well advanced in their studies, consid- 
ering the limited school terms. ‘The oldest 
baby, three years old, amuses himself by 
picking out the letters and making words. 
The other children learned to read in this 
way before they were allowed to go to 
school. 

Mr. Smith has some fine horses and 
mules, and prides himself upon his sucecss 
in farming. The family dress shabbily 
enough at home, but have good clothing. 
They are much respected by all who know 
them for their honesty and sturdy indus- 
try. Mr. Smith is a well-informed man, 
within certain narrow limits; but outside 
these he knows nothing, and cares to know 
nomore. He has forgiven the North, but 
does not love it. He tolerates the negroes 
of the neighborhood, but will not allow his 
children to speak to them, nor to attend 
the district school where colored children 
are permitted to go. He is strictly tem- 
perate, and advocates prohibition, with 
laws to punish the buyer as well as the 
seller. 

He said, in answer to my question, that 
he had never thought much about woman 
suffrage; had seen it mentioned in the pa- 
pers, of course, but had not realiy under- 
stood its full import. He said, after some 
discussion, that he wanted his girls to 
have the same rights as his boys in every 
way, and hoped the equal rights party 
would win. Mrs. Smith seldom finds time 
toread the papers. The children or Mr. 
Smith often read to her from some story- 
book or the Bible. She had never heard 
much of **woman’s rights,” but thought 
that women needed the right to vote to 
protect their other rights. 

The table of the Smiths is always abund- 
antly supplied, but in a different fashion 
from ours. Pies, cakes, loaf-bread, and 
Irish potatoes are seldom seen here. 
Fruits, fresh and preserved, fill the place 
of the two first; hot cakes of various 
kinds, rusks, muflins, hoe-cakes, and corn 
bread of different sorts, serve instead of 
the third; rice, cabbage, turnips, yams, 
sweet potatoes, are used instead of the tu- 
ber we so esteem. Coffee is served at 
every meal, hot and black, with thick 
cream. Milk is also much used as a table 
beverage, tea very seldom among the gen- 
uine Southerners. People here do not use 
so great a variety of food as in the North, 
but the few kinds are usually prepared 
with great care, though here as elsewhere 
there are careless cooks. Misseuri butter 
is delicious, but we of the city seldom see 
butter. We have to be content with a gilt- 
edged fraud, which is, however, vastly 
better than poor butter. H. T. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

The New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Contagious Diseases has sent me 
its annual report, with a supplement dep. 
recating the action of the women of the 
State in opposing all legislation on this 
subject. 

The progress of public sentiment in sup- 
port of equal rights for women, and against 
all special legislation, is indicated by the 
admission with which the report opens, 
that State regulation of vice is impossible 
because it is ‘‘opposed by public opinion 
and our form of government.” ‘The propo- 
sition to establish a hospital for the free 
teatment of this class of disexses is, of 
course, most commendable, but after hav- 
ing, as it were, disarmed opposition by 
those concessions and this philanthropic 
pian, the Board of Directors still insists 
that there must be *tsome form of enforced 
supervision over the inmates of disreputa- 
ble houses ;” again, however, making the 
concession that in selecting the physicians 
in charge, preference should be given to 
women. 

It seems rather hard to be obliged con- 
Stantly to fight the same statements, to 
which only the same arguments can be 
made in reply, but it is needful to point 
Out again that enforced examination of 
the inmates of such houses alone is doing 
Only half the work, and that the patrons 
also ought to be subjected to the same ex- 
amination to make the check on disease 
possible. The suggestion that female phy- 
sicians shall be employed for the work is 
£00d so far as it goes, though there might 
be danger that excuses would be made for 
evading this provision. But against any 
enforced supervision that applies only to 
one sex, however speciously proposed, we 
shall continue to protest. 

The great Demonstration for Home Rule 





for Ireland, called by the Labor Unions 


THE 
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in Union Square to-day, was a complete | 


success. I have just returned from pre- 
siding at the women’s platform, where for 
two hours an immense throng stood in 
the sun and the heat to listen to women 


| 


speakers. Those who made addresses were | 


Mrs. Parnell, Mrs. Marguerite 
Mine. Delescluze (not Delacluze, as spelled 
last week), and Miss McAdam. ‘The speak- 
ers were all cordially received, and every 
utterance in favor of woman suffrage was 
hailed with enthusiasm. ‘The fact that at 
this great mass meeting women were thus 
recognized was a significant one. If the 
Knights of Labor and laboring men gen- 
erally come to believe in suffrage, our 
cause is won, for then we can carry it at 
the polls. Certainly this afternoon we 
were most warmly received, and I think 
ours attracted a larger audience than any 
other stand. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


New July 5, 1886. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The friends of Olive San Louie Ander- 
son, of San Rafael, Cal., will be grieved to 
learn that she was accidentally drowned 
while bathing in the Sacramento River 
near Rio Vista, on the 5th ult. 

Miss Anderson graduated with high hon- 
ors from the Ann Arbor University, Mich- 
igan, and at the time of her death was 
Principal of the San Rafael Institute fer 
Young Ladies. She was known to a wide 
circle of friends as a noble and generous 
woman, a gifted and highly cultured schol- 
ar, a teacher of great ability, and a loving, 
true, and steadfast friend. She leaves a 
widowed mother and invalid sister in San 
Rafael. 

Physical development was a_ favorite 
study with Miss Anderson. Certainly few 
have seen that splendid form, that grace- 
ful carriage, that proud bearing. without 
the feeling that here was ‘ta perfect wom- 
an, nobly planned.” She was an accom- 
plished and fearless horsewoman,—able to 
train a horse to the steps she desired; ex- 
pert with the rifle,—able to bring down a 
bird on the wing; a fine skater on the ice- 
bound river; a good swimmer, and skilled 
in all athletic games. How she loved na- 
ture. in all her moods! “I lift mine eyes 
to the hills and always find help,’? was 
often her exclamation. ‘*How I love this 
coast, the part made by nature,” she once 
wrote. ‘*The mountains, the ocean, and 
islands form a picture that will never cease 
to be a source of pleasure. Oh, the sunny 
days in Southern California! their memory 
is dimmed by not a single cloud. and San- 
ta Barbara is the synonym of freedom and 
peace to me.” 

She was an expert swimmer, and only a 
few minutes before her death swam out to 
aid a young lady who had found the cur- 
rent too strong. Miss Anderson imme- 
diately after this swam out to test the cur- 
rent with her own swimming qualities, and 
was swept downward and away from her 
friends, although every exertion possible 
was made to save her. It is believed that 
she was seized with cramps. 

Miss Anderson was the author of ‘‘An 
American Girl and her Two Years in a 
Boys’ College,” published by Appleton & 
Co., in 1877. She leaves, among other un- 
published MSS., a little farce adapted to 
parlor or school-room rgproduction, en- 
titled ‘Co-Education: or, The World 
Moves.” c. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


‘Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) will be sent post- 
paid for ten cents. Address WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

Editors friendly to woman suffrage are 
requested to copy this notice. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRISERS. 


Subscribers to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
who have not paid for this year should do 
so now, after the last half of the year is 
entered upon. The payment of our bills 
cannot be deferred. To meet them, we 
need all that is due us. Bear it in mind 
please. 


o> 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Remittances from our subscribers should 
be addressed WOMAN’S JOURNAL, No. 5 
Park Street, Boston. 
eee —- 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER RESORTS. 





The Shore Cottages at Newport, under 
the charge of William D. Wann, are a 
haven of rest during the hot blasts of July, 
fanned by ocean breezes. Hotel Windsor, 
at Rouse’s Point, is as cool as though dog- 
days were abolished. ‘Those who delight in 
lovely climate and good society will enjoy 
these, and also the Ocean House, at New- 
port, or the Ottawa House, at Cushing 
Island. For those who seek the hills we 
recommend the Windsor Hotel, among the 
Adirondacks; Mount Meenagha, on the 
Shawangunk range ; or the Dutcher House, 
at Pawling. Van Loan’s Catskill Mountain 
Guide gives maps and illustrations. 


Moore, | 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Suffrage Conventions will be held at 
Nantucket and Cottage City, July 27, 28, 


29, and 30. 

Suppose the liquor club cases in this city 
were to be tried before a iury of women, 
how long would those nuisances exist ?— 
Springfield Republican. 

An old woman of threescore and three- 
quarters, living in Centralia, Ill., has se- 
cured the contract for carrying the mails 
from the railroad station to the postoffice 
at five dollars a month. 

There is a constant increase in the num- 
ber of women who graduate from English 
universities. In 1885 thirty women gradu- 
ated. This year over forty appeared in 
academic gown and cap to receive their de- 
grees. 

Among the bills passed in the U. 8. 
House is one removing the charge of de- 
sertion from the record of Franklin Thomp- 
son, alias S. E. E. Seelye. This is the 
case of a woman who for two years served 
in a Michigan regiment as a soldier with- 
out disclosing her identity. 

The steamer Durham City, of the Fur- 
ness Line, left Boston last week, having 
on board two of the Improved Burton 
Stock Cars, consigned to London, Eng. 
These cars are upon the deck of the steam- 
er, and are filled with eattle, which will 
be fed and watered without being removed 
in transitu, each car being provided with 
accommodations. 

Yesterday was another crowded day at 
the Real Estate Exchange. A number of 
ladies was present on the floor. Some of 
these are keen operators in real estate. A 
prominent operator said: ‘I sold that lady 
a handsome house some years ago. She 
traded it off for lots, which she has recent- 
ly sold, and cleared $30,000 by the trans- 
action. "—New York Tribune. 

One of the funniest bits of uneonscious 
satire that has been given out of late was 
the Republic's official announcement that 
Mr. M. M. Cunniff was not a candidate for 
Mr. Bugbee’s vacant place on the State 
civil service commission. If somebody 
should state ‘by authority” that Mr. Joha 
L. Sullivan was not an advocate of wom- 
an’s rights, total abstinence, and the sup- 
pression of vice, a parallel might be found ; 
but scarcely otherwise.— Beacon. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 
says that fourteen of the seventy-six U. 5. 
senators chew tobacco, and fifty-eight use 
it in one form or another. Also, that of 
the 325 members of the House, only a few 
abstain wholly from tobacco. The sena- 
tors who do not use it are Aldrich, Blair, 
Colquit, Dawes, Dolph, Hoar, Jones of 
Nevada, MeMillan, Miller, Mitchell of 
Oregon, Morgan, Pike, Plumb, Van Wyck, 
Teller, and Payne. 

A French officer is not allowed to marry 
unless the lady of his choice possesses suf- 
ficient capital to guarantee an annual in- 
come of 1,200f. ayear. This is the minimum 
value that the ministry of war sets upon 
an officer in the matrimonial market. An- 
other condition is that the lady shall be of 
unblemished character. It is a pity that 
the last stipulation is not made mutual. 
A lady with an annual income of 1,200 
frances, and an unblemished character to 
boot, is a greater prize than the average 
French officer deserves. 

The leaders of society in the French 
provinces, Mme. Gréville says, are the 
prefect or more often the sous-prefect, 
who is generally a young bachelor and 
who gives delightful balls—to attend 
which is correct, but yet bordering upon 
what is delightfully naughty. Next in 
importance is the curate of the principal 
church. He is, of course, not a worldly 
man, but a man of the world, charming in 
manner, an excellent whist-player, and a 
fascinating thinker; but he draws the line 
at dances. ‘he barristers and members 
of the professional classes rank next. In 
the provincial life of France the women of 
a community have generally known each 
other from childhood, for, when they mar- 
ry their husbands go to live with their 
wives’ families, or become identified with 
them entirely. 

Seventy girls in the employ of Isidor 
Cohnfeld, manufacturer of feather goods 
at Bleecker and Mercer Streets, New York, 
have struck against a reduction in wages. 
The girls say that they received up to 
February 1 eighteen cents a yard for plait- 
ing and sewing feathers. At that time 
wages were reduced to twelve cents a yard, 
and at last a further reduction of two cents 
a yard was ordered. When the girls were 
told of the proposed reduction they at once 
stopped work and left the building. One of 
the girls said there had been dissatisfac- 
tion in the shop for a long time over the 
treatment of the girls and the constant re- 
duction in their wages, and an attempt was 
made to organize them six months ago. 
Mr. Cohnfeld heard of the attempt, how- 
ever, and threatened that he would not 
only discharge any girl who joined any 
union, but would have her arrested, so the 
attempt was a failure. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 

FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 

THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, an 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow 
ing little ones bas been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk Woman's 


the 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alec 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


! 
The Cleveland Leader and Herald says: | 


“As co-education becomes more general, 
there will surely be more studying and 
less dissipation on the part of college boys, 
and if the change does damage the liquor 
and tobacco-sellers in the neighborhood 
of educational institutions, it will greatly 
benefit the young men. Some of them 
will be ashamed to let the physically weak- 


| 


er girls eclipse them, and will consequent- | 


ly be spurred on to greater exertions ; 
while another and larger element will work 
harder simply because their parents and 
teachers will not tolerate failure in them. 
where girls succeed.” 

Some interesting facts concerning the 
relative vitality of males and females are 
shown in the forty-sixth annual report of 
the English Registrar-General. In each 
1.000 living persons there are 487 males 
and 513 females; but for every 100 females 
103.5 males were born. At every age of 


life the death rate was lower in the fe- | 


males, and the diflerence is greater in early 
years. In both sexes a diminished death 
rate is taking place. 


in females than in males, at allages. ‘Ihe 


improvement is especially notable in wom- | 
The mean | 


en up to 45, and in men to 35. 
expectation of life of a male at birth is 
41.35, and of a female 44.62 years. 
annual expectation of illness is, counted 
by days, nearly the same in both sexes. 





Pine Curr Corrace in Dedham is just the 
retreat for the present weather, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Willson, friends well known in Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts, will do everything to promote the 
welfare and comfort of their guests. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE OCEAN HOUSE 


NEWPORT. 

Building improved and newly furnished. The 
cuisine an acknowledged feature. For terms address 
J. G. WEAVER & SON, Newport, R. L., 
or J. G. WEAVER, Jr., & CO., 

Everett House, New York, N. Y. 


SHORE COTTAGES, 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Washington St. Delightfully situated on the bay; 
bathing, boating and fishing; excellent table. Now 
open for guests. 
Thirtieth Street. 
W. D. WANN, Proprietor. 


~ HOTEL WINDSOR, 


ROUSE’S POINT, NEW YORK, 


Adirondacks and Lake Champlain. 
and most delightful family summer resort. The 
best fishing-ground in the State. Hunting, boating 
and driving. Water and mountain scenery of un- 
surpassed beauty. 


sand Islands. CHAS, F. BECK, Proprietor. 





OTTAWA HOUSE, 


CUSHING ISLAND, PORTLAND, ME. 


This well-known and favorite hotel is now open. It 
is situated on a beautiful island, where the facilities 
for bathing, boating and fishing are unsurpassed. 
Extensive ocean and landscape views, the most desir- 
able seaside resort on the whole coast. 
lawns and groves make it especially popular for fam- 
ilies with children. First-class table and service. 

M. 8. GIBSON, Proprietor. 


VAN LOAN’S 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN GUIDE, 


With maps and 100 illustrations; describes 112 of the 
best hotels and boarding-houses among them. Mailed 
on receipt of 40 cents. 

WALTON VAN LOAN, 
Catskill, N. Y¥. 


DUTCHER HOUSE, 
PAWLING, DUCHESS COUNTY, N. 
NOW OPEN. 
Elegantly furnished. Table unsurpassed. 


modern improvements. Excellent orchestra. 
reasonable. Send for circular. 


W. H. BURROUGHS, Proprietor. 
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All 
Terms 


ADIRONDACKS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


SCHROON LAKE, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Open June 1 to October 1. Accommodates eighty 
guests. Beautiful walks and drives. Only five min- 
utes’ walk from steamboat landing. Write for circu- 
lars. E. E. HUNTER. 


rr ’ ‘ 
MT. MEENAHGA, 
SHAWANGUNK MOUNTAINS, N. Y. 
Invites the patronage especially of those who seek 
the comforts and quiet of a summer home. 1,500 feet 
above tide water. 200 acres of mountain land. Ac- 
commodates, with cottages, about 100. Address 
U. E. TERWILLIGER, 
Ellenville, N. Y¥. 
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The coolest | 


This is more marked | 


| In the Family Circle. 


FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price, 
$5000 each. ‘Terms easy. 


Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston, 





and when she bee 


’A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
IFUL 
enjoying good beelth. she will then be 
sure to wear them. 

FITS ALL A ES—Infants to Adulte, 

t®~ Every one recommends them. 

FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
Be sure your corset is stamped 

“GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 

Send for descriptive circular, 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manufacturers, 


—~y 81 White Street, NEW YORK, 


NO AMUSEMENT 


Is so Perfectly Harmless as good Music 











We take pleasure in offering 
these books to all who believe in making Home an 


attractive place. 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE, 
A choice collection of 


Vocal and Instrumental. 
Songs and Piano pieces. Just the book for the home 


circle. Price in boards, $2; in cloth, $2.50; gilt, 3. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. 


New Collection. Those who desire a book of choice 


| vocal duets, in which all voices, viz.: soprano, alto, 
| tenor, bass, may have a chance to display each ita 


qualities, in company with another voice, should pro- 
cure this choice new collection, Most of the pieces 
are by the best foreign and American composers, of 
modern date and celebrity. Price in paper, $1; in 
boards, $1.25. Full sheet-musiec size. 


FOUR-HAND TREASURE. 

A treasure indeed, in a household where there are 
two sisters, or brother and sister who can play on the 
pase. New and capital piano duets. Price $2 in 
yoards; #2.50 in cloth, 

Mailed post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON€ CO., Boston. 


Send to OHN C, HAYNES & CO., Roston (branch 
house of O, Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 


| logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 


Apply at the cottages, or 9 West | 


On route to Montreal and Thou- | 





The ample | 


mings. 


The Golden Rule. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Best $2 Religious Weekly in America. 


“The Golden Rule” is one of the best family papers 
of which we have knowledge. Its broad columns and 
good clear type are in harmony with its teachings. 
Carefully edited in every department, it is a treasure- 
house of truth, and deserves a welcome in thousands 
of homes.”— Woman at Work. 


READ THIS. 


By special arrangement any actual subscriber to 
THe WomAN’s JOURNAL not now in arrears with 
her subscription, is entitled to THe GoLtpEN RULE 
for one year on the payment of only one dollar. 

The above offer does not apply to any person 
already a subscriber to the GOLDEN RULE. 

This offer is limited, and may be withdrawn at any 
time without notice. 


NOW READ THIS. 


The GoLpDEN Rue is a weekly, nonsectarian, re- 


| ligious family paper, published in Boston, at two dol- 
| lars a year, and is rated one of the best of its class. 


RULE in attractiveness and intrinsic value. 








No paper in the country can excel the GoLDEN 
it is the 
Savorite family paper wherever introduced. 

It has something for every member of the family, 
and is always pure, bright, helpful, entertaining, and 
pre-eminently readable. 

Address THE GOLDEN RULE, 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


- GLOVES — 
FOR CLASS-DAY, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received some elegant Gloves for 
Class-Day. 





THE 


ABERDEEN 


PARLOR SUIT in best im- 
ported Sultan Plush, adapt- 
® ed to modern houses in size 

~ ¢¢ and style, would sell quick- 
“Wert at $125 in Retail stores. 


PRICE, $95. 
Bargains in Antique Oak, Mahogany and Cherry 
Chamber Sets for Cash. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., Manufacturers, 


1569 Washington Street, 
OPP, PRAY’S CARPET STORE. 











THE OREAD. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Bhe dwells upon the fountained heights serene, 
I by the broadening river's sullen flow; 
Bhe could not breathe the air we breathe below, 
Nor we the air that wraps her pure demesne. 
Light loves her; there the morning first is seen, 
There long delays the wistful afterglow ; 
Above her gieams the fountain-feeding snow; 
Beneath are forests all the twelve-month green. 


She dwells afar; yet still the river sings 

What she has sung above its cradle bright; 
I look, and lo! the swarthy current brings 

An Alpine-bloom slipped through her fingers white; 
But not until the rivers seek their springs 

May any gift of mine achieve her height. 


eo- 


BETTER THINGS. 





BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL. D. 


Better to emell the violet coo! than sip the glowing 
wine; 

Better to hark a hidden brook than watch a diamond 
shine. 


Better the love of a gentle heart than beauty’s favors 
proud; 
Better the rose’s living seed than roses in a crowd. 


Better to love in loneliness than to bask in love all 
day; 

Better the fountain in the heart than the fountain by 
the way. 

Better be fed by a mother’s hand than eat alone at 
will; 

Better to trust in God than say: 
storehouse fill.” , 


“My goods my 


Better to be a little wise than in knowledge to abound; 

Better to teach a child than toil to fill perfection’s 
round. 

Better to sit at a master’s feet than thrill a listening 
stale; 

Better suspect that thou art proud than be sure that 
thou art great. 


Better to walk the realm unseen than watch the hour's 
event; 

Better the ‘Well done!” at the last than the air with 
shouting rent. 


Better to have a quig¢t grief than a hurrying delight; 
Better the twilight of the dawn than the noon-day 
burning bright. 


Better a death when work is done than earth's most 
favored birth; 
Better a child in God’s great house than the king of 
all the earth, 
oe 


ONE DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY JULIE K. WETHERILL. 


When I wake in my garret at morn, for a moment I 
half forget, 
And think I am back again in the heart of the grass- 
grown lea; 
For a cage-bird is singing across the way ’twixt the 
boxes of mignonette— 
Shall I ever forget that day or the kind hearts that 
gave it to me? 
And again, in the heat of the noon, I am fain to close 
my eyes, 
And across the housetops high and the weary, un- 
ending seam, 
Comes a wind of the dawn to me, and the blue of the 
shining skies, 
And the sigh of the sickle at work—oh! faint and 
far-off as a dream. 
The whir of the busy machines turns into the hum of 
the bees, 
And the light creeps over the corn and the wheat- 
tields golden and fair, 
Where the low-roofed farmhouse nestles down in the 
arms of the bowering trees, 
And the breath of the fragrant flowers arises to God 
like a prayer. 
It was only mine fora day. I have neither lot nor 
part 
In the joyous song of the bird, nor the wild sweet 
breezes that roam; 
But dreary and long seems my task, and faint and 
sick grows my heart 
With the homesickness, hard to bear, for a place 
that is not my home. 
There even the graves are green—oh! safely and calm 
they lie 
In the shade of the old church spire while the river 
flows noiseless past; 
And the children laugh at their play or sing as they 
hasten by— 
Is there never a corner for me, where I can find 
rest at last? 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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BAD BETTIE BENNETT. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

There is no moral at all to what I am go- 
ing to tell you about Bettie Bennett. At 
least, the real fact of the case is that it is 
all very immoral. But that’s neither here 
nor there. 

I had been watching the play some time 
—I, generally looked upon by the fortu- 
nate others as an old maiden lady probab- 
ly without experience, and certainly with- 
out hope. The play went on at-the sea- 
side; serious play, for the stakes were 
high, high as when some old eastern poten- 
tate risks his lovely Circassian girl, body 
and soul, to his antagonist. The players 
were not eastern potentates, but, all the 
same, lovely girls, body and soul, were 
the stakes. I used to think of it when I 
saw Laura Stockwoud, that stately beauty, 
and Jeannette Dean, the dashing one, and 
Caro and Elsa and Edith and the rest. 
And among the rest could one forget Bet- 
tie Bennett? She was not a person who al- 
lowed herself to be forgotten. 

And yet you did not understand what it 
all meant, this furore about her. She was 
not a beauty ; she had no accomplishments 
to speak of; she was not an heiress. But 
she had everything her own way the sum- 
mer through. If you had to describe her, 
you would say she was a dark and slender 
little person, with arch ways and the gay- 
est laugh in the world; and that would be 





ali there was about it. All there was 
about it? Oh, not in the least! In the 
first place, there was the readiest wit, the 
greatest good nature, the most perfect 
grace. In the next place, there were the 
most wonderful toilettes. This morning- 
robe of filmy blue India silk, garnished 
with lace of the same slight hue, and fin- 
ished with a collarette and chatelaine of 
old carnelian beads, not to be bought now 
for love or money; this bathing-dress of 
burlap dripping with rock-crystals, and 
worn under a cloak of white plush, thrown 
oft at the right moment for the wave; this 
distracting dinner-dress of white silk 
bound about with autumn leaves, nothing 
but a strip of the bright vine making the 
shoulder-strap; and to-morrow’s bravery 
as fine as this, with soft, erearny wools 
made softer with their edgings of ostrich 
tips, cambrics sheer as hoar frosts, and 
covered with thread lace, lustrous satins of 
pale rose fitting perfectly the perfect 
shape, and dark velvets and tulles and 
gauzes; «and now a brocade stiff with gold 
thread, such as they might have worn in 
the days of Medici; and now a black Span- 
ish lace, with high comb and mantilla that, 
taken with her little foot, made an An- 
dalusian of her. 

‘Well,’ [ said to her, after a week or so, 
as she rested by me a moment, ‘it must 
cost all of a fortune to dress you. I don’t 
see where you get it.” 

**So it does,” she said, with encouraging 
frankness. ‘l'ake my toilettes and gloves 
and boots and folderols and all, and the in- 
terest of it would take care of one poor 
person for life. Isn't it wicked?” and she 
looked at me with an irresistible drollery. 

“Yes, | think itis,’ said I. For I had 
known Miss Bettie of old, and I knew that 
if she got through this summer alive, she 
wouldn’t have one penny lef. 

‘And the worst of it is,’’ continued she, 
‘that when you think you have enough 
for a queen, you find you’ve only made a 
beginning, and have to keep ordering 
more from Pelisser and from Bobinet and 
the others. It won’t do to be suspected of 
any tarnish. You must be fresh or noth- 
ing. Why, [amin debt up to my eyes!” 

‘Bettie, L don’t know what you can 
think of yourself!” I said, in consterna- 
tion. ‘You have nothing to pay with. It's 
dishonest; it’s—it’s swindling.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s my business. If I 
‘arry out my plans, my pin-money next 
year will pay my debts.” 

*And if you don’t?” 

“Well, then, they can have the things 
back.” 

** Bettie!” 

“To look out for that is more trouble 
than I can take, with all the rest that I 
have. I'm in for it. I've got to do it. 
And I’ve got to be a success.” 

‘Bettie, if people knew about you, you'd 
be anything but a success.” 

*T don’t intend they shall. 
pity if I can’t trust you.” 

**You can—youcan. [don't approve of 
you, but I sha’n’t hurt you. If you were 
content to sit still, as I do, in one or two 
gowns, and see the show go by”— 

**And let somebody else marry Mr. Dun- 
robin! No, thank you, I’m not content. 
But I shouldn’t have gone into all this ex- 
travagance—it makes my very soul ache 
to see those gowns—if I were not obliged 
to be all the time en évidence.” 

‘*I don’t really see the need of that.” 

“Ido. If you’re to be a success. And 
I didn’t come here to go home again. And 
I came here not only to rule this summer, 
but to have my rule remembered in all 
summers to come.” 

‘*Noble ambition!” 

“It isn’t ambition, I tell you; it’s busi- 
ness.” 

“But, Bettie, you’re not a beauty.” 

“So much the more to my glory.” 

‘*You ridiculous midget!” 

*She’s little, but she’s shrewd.” And 
off she sped as young Pennycastle came 
along for an hour at tennis; and I saw her 
coming back in time, surrounded by an 
awkward squad of young society men. 

* Yes, they are an awkward squad,” she 
said, in answer to me by-and-hy. ‘And 
stupid—stupid beyond anything!” 

“The idea of taking so much trouble, 
Bettie, to please them, then!” 

“I’m not doing it to please them, the 
jackanapes! Yes, they are jackanapes! 
They don’t know anything but society 
small talk and attitudes. They can dance 
—oh, how they can dance! 
then the other, till there are holes in the 
soles of your slippers. Sometimes I go to 
bed so tired it seems as if baths of hot 
alcohol wouldn’t put any life into my 
feet. But I’m up in the morning as fresh 
as a rose with the dew onit. I have to be. 
It's what I'm here for. And they’re a part 
of my success, these little swells. I’ve 
got to go about with a train of them, as 
certificates of it. They’re just like it— 
where one goes, all go. Oh, yes, indeed; 
thank you, Mr. Vonderbust; you're always 
so kind! It is just what I was wishing. 
Do you know I sometimes think you're 
the most’’-— And I caught no more of the 


And it’s a 


silvery sentence, for she had gone off with 


First one and ° 








Mr. Vonderbust, catching up her draperies 
as she flashed along all light and grace, 
and presently tripping down the stairsina 
close-fitting dark serge, with a cock’s 
feather in her little turban hat; and half- 
a-dozen other youths had sprung to hold 
her parasol, to button her glove, to walk 
beside her to the spot where Mr. Vonder- 
bust waited with his new Hambletonian, 
whose pace they were going to try to- 
gether. 

When Bettie came back she came direct- 
ly to me where [ sat on the piazza with my 
crocheting. “If you don’t mind going in 
to lunch with me?” she said. I didn’t un- 
derstand till afterward that [ was a part 
of her réle too. It gave people pleasant 
things to say of her kindness to a forlorn 
old spinster, for one thing; but the main 
thing—and I'm afraid if I had compre- 
hended it in the beginning, I should have 
put an end to it out of hand—was that, 
quite innocent and ignorant of it all, | was 
her chaperon. “It is such a misfortune,” 
she said to the right people, ‘that my own 
dear chaperon, who always takes me about, 
was obliged to leave almost as soon as we 
came; and I should have had to go too, 
and be buried alive somewhere, I suppose, 
if my dear little Miss Ruggles had not hap- 
pened to be here, and she has taken charge 
of me so kindly!” ‘Take charge of that 
minx! I should as soon have thought of 
taking charge of a will o’-the-wisp. 

**Now, you see what [ mean when I say 
it is necessary here to be always en évi- 
dence. You're forgotten if you're not. 
Out of sight, out of mind. I am here to 
be seen. If I hadn’t been sitting here 
with you, that absurd litthe Vonderbust 
wouldn't have asked me to drive, and the 
others wouldn't all have gone to pulling 
caps about waiting on me to the dog-cart, 
and Mr. Dunrobin wouldn't have seen it 
as he sat there with his cigar. When I 
have filled everybody’s eyes, Mr. Dun- 
robin will begin to see me. So [am always 
very plainly visible with my train of idiots. 
Oh yes, I am as froth, but it’s a game as 
deep as the sea underneath.” 

‘Bettie, 'm ashamed of human nature 
when I hear you talk.” 

‘*No occasion,” crumbling her bread. 
“You wouldn’t be ashamed of meif I were 
trying to make a fortune by what you call 
honest labor. Well, if this isn’t labor, I 
should like to know what it is.” 

**Labor!” 

‘It’s labor enough, let me assure you, 
just to talk to these whipper-snappers. 
It’s more trouble than it would be to write 
a book, to graduate your conversation to 
the level of their little intellects, if they 
have any intellects—Penhurst and De 
Lacy and Van Stout and the whole set. 
You have to make believe to each one that 
you find him perfectly delightful. If 
you're the least atom above his compre- 
hension in your talk, or silent, or slow, 
good-by ; and good-by to one, good-by to 
all. If one of them sees another hanging 
over your chair, he thinks there’s some- 
thing worth while there, and he is coming 
in for his share; but if he doesn’t see any- 
body, he is going where it is plain there 
is something the other fellows admire. Do 
you see? Here they come; I thought they 
would.” 

She ran into my room one night before 
going down to the german. ‘Am [ all 
right?” she said. ‘‘Come down with me, 
that’s a dear.” 

“Why don’t you rest to-night?” [asked, 
not yet aware of my chaperonage. 

‘Rest!’ she said. ‘tAs if there were 
any rest in the middle ofacampaign! Dll 
rest when I’m through.” 

‘Bettie, ['m afraid” — 

“What of? That I shall fail? Well, 
what if I do? Folks have failed before. 
And if I fail, life won't be worth a cent, 
and there’s always the river, you know.” 

‘Bettie Bennett! I'll have nothing more 
to do with you atall. I think you are”— 

“As bad as bad can be! Then come 
down and help me not to fail. I’ve got to 
dance to-night to the last dance, and take 
ices and drink champagne with the best 
of them or the worst of them, just as if I 
were to the manner born. If I don’t dance 
the first dance, then the others will think 
something’s up, or nobody wants me, or 
I’m an old story, and [ sha’n’t have a 
partner all the rest of the night. It’s kill- 
ing—this place. Do you think I am fall- 
ing off any?” 

‘Falling off?” said I. ‘*There’s noth- 
ing to fall off. You'll be the more piquant 
and taking, the more faded you are. You'll 
be prettier at forty than you are at twenty. 
But, O Bettie, you're awfully old at 
twenty !” 

“Well, my dress is new. 
lovely ?” 

It was a bright gold-colored satin, fitting 
like a glove; and with it she wore a quan- 
tity of topazes, and there was a black 
swan’s-down wrap, to be left on her chair 
or to pull up if she were chilly, and set oft 
with its soft shadow the perfection of her 
perfect little shape. ‘“Topazes are cheap,” 
said she. ‘*You can buy beauties, as big 
as the tip of your thumb, for two dollars 
and a half apiece, in the old country jew- 


And isn’t it 





ellers’ shops. It’s the setting that costs; 
but nobody need know that isn’t eighteen 
carat. It isn’t everybody would dare to 
wear topazes with yellow satin; no con- 
trast, you know. But don’t they make me 
look just dripping with light?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “they make you 
look like a constellation half seen in sun- 
set. But you're wasted here, Bettie. You 
ought to be in countries where there are 
kings; you'd be directing affairs of state 
presently.” 

**T shall be content if I can direct this af- 
fair,” said she, with her gay laugh. **Come! 
I've just given Caro my turquoises, by-the- 
way. ‘Totell you the truth, they're not in 
the least becoming to me, and she admired 
them so. There's another part of the la- 
bor—you have to keep on the best terms 
with all the other girls, unless you are so 
perfectly assured that there’s no need of 
it, or else they will tear you to pieces. 
Sweet life!” 

It was a triumph that Bettie had that 
night. ‘The beauties, the heroines, the bas- 
bleus and the sangre-azuls were nowhere, 
as she said afterward in her own dialect. 
She was surrounded like a queen bee with 
workers. She had bouquets by the dozen, 
so that her lovers had to help her hold 
them. She gave some quietly to the bou- 
quetiess girls, in pursuit of her plan, you 
might have said, but really, I dare say, be- 
cause she had a kind heart under all her 
artifice and audacity. “I only gave one 
to Helen Peterson and another to Virginia 
Lamb, that happened to be duplicates of 
some I kept, because their mothers were 
getting so mad at their neglect, and I was 
afraid they might begin to show their 
claws,” said she, next day. ‘*Why, didn’t 
you see me go and sitdown by Mrs. Lamb? 
I was praising Virginia to her. I was 
wishing I only had Virginia’s complexion 
—and I wish I had! Oh, you have to 
kotou to the chaperons, too, or else they'll 
ruin you, the old tabbies! They put me 
in mind of hens, pecking the heads of the 
other hens’ chickens. It’s a part of the 
labor you think so lightly of. Why, I 
actually got a partner for Julia Drink- 
water! Oh, I tell you if 1 do get an es- 
tablishment and a fortune, [ shall do lots 
of good things. I shall make any num- 
ber of people happy that wouldn't be if I 
hadn’t the fortune. I shall make it a par- 
ticular charge to establish girls in life, to 
give a nice wardrobe to this pretty person 
who wants it,—why, sometimes a ward- 
robe is half the battle—look at me! Peo- 
ple will think a world more of you with 
one than without one, let me tell you. 
Yes, a particular charge to have one 
taught a trade, and one set up in business, 
and I shall have a matchmaker of match- 
makers. I've felt the need of it. So you 
see I'm not so unprincipled as you think.” 

** Bettie!” 

“T'in looking out for a great many others 
than just myself.” 

**At any rate, it’s doing evil that good 
may come, Bettie!” 

‘*Well, it’s better to do that,” said the 
incorrigible girl, “than nothing at all. 
Now tell me; did I dance well?” 

**Like a little flame. Yes, I must admit 
that you danced like a ball of fire—like a 
golden butterfly on the wind.” 

“IT don’t know how well that would be. 
But that’s the way I like to hear you talk; 
so I'll reward yoh. Look here.” 

It was a basket of the most superb or- 
chids that I ever saw, a priceless affair, 
from which she drew the scarf she had 
thrown over it. 

“With Mr. Dunrobin’s compliments. 
Eh? He has seen me, you see.” 

“Well, then”—— 

“Well, then, this morning Jeannette 
Dean is going to mount her hunter and 
leap five-barred gates and things; I shall 
let her do it. And Laura Stockwood is 
going to drive into town shopping; she'll 
goalone. And Elsa and Caro are going 
to the woods; let them go. I am going 
to find Mr. Dunrobin and to thank him 
just as sweetly and modestly as a little 
milkmaid—I do write such a bad hand! 
And then I am going to get my water-col- 
ors and go out on the rocks. I sha’n’t do 
much sketching; every man in the house 
will be down on those rocks. ‘Then I am 
coming up to read with you—that means 
get a nap and then lunch. And after 
that I drive with Mr. Vonderbust, and 
later I sail with Mr. Kilgore, and then it’s 
dinner, and then talking and promenading 
on the piazza, and then the concert and 
dancing and supper. That's ‘Well, then.’ 
And to-morrow there’s the archery and 
the picnic to the Wells and the yachting 
out to Red Reef Light.” 

“For gracious sake, Bettie, day after 
day, it will kill you!” 

“You can’t stop. You have to keep it 
up. Stay to rest and you’re like the dead 
man in a battle—the others walk over your 
body.” 

**Does it pay you really, Bettie?” 

“Tt will pay. Don’t you know how I 
love ease, beauty, splendor, luxury, fine 
houses, equipages, gardens, laces, jewels, 
bank accounts? Well, that is what I play 
for. My little pittance would board me in 
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a country town. I had rather die. So _ 
throw it all at one toss—heads I win, tails 
you lose. I shall have not a basket of or. 
chids, but an orchid-house. I was made 
for it all. I perish in any other atmos. 
phere. It isn’t like a girl that wants 
money merely for the sake of money, | 
want it for the sake of living, living my 
own life.” 

It was Mr. Dunrobin with whom Bettie 
was promenading the piazza that evening 
after dinner, and before the concert ang 
the dancing. He wasn’t a dancing man; 
he was only a millionnaire, well-born and 
educated, a quiet, middle-aged gentleman 
of unassuming manners. She flashed me 
a glance as she passed that might haye 
put out the evening star. He sat beside 
her at the concert; he went with her next 
morning to the archery; he rode beside 
her all the way to the Wells; he sat be. 
side her as they sailed to the Red Reef 
Light. He walked with her the next day 
after dinner; but this time they stepped 
down and away from the lighted piazza, 
down the pebbly walk, down the rocks 
and out on the sands and along the beach 
in the starlight. When Bettie came in she 
was drenched with dew; but -he looked 
divinely happy—too divinely happy to no. 
tice the dark disapproval on the brows of 
all the mammas. 

And the next morning Mr. Dunrobin 
was gone—he and his trunks and _ his 
horses and his yacht and his man. It was 
a little yellow wreck of Bettie that came 
into my room and threw herself, face 
down, on the lounge, and sobbed out the 
story. 

** Well,” I said, soothingly, feeling it no 
time for a homily, and pitying the little 
wretch for all, ‘there are plenty left.” 

‘There’s nobody!” she cried. ‘There's 
nobody. I'd just as lief you'd know it as 
not, I—I—I love him! And oh, the worst 
of this is, I deserve it! But I can’t let 
these people see. I must go on just the 
same. Ill put a little rouge on. My 
heart’s broken. I'm dead, dead, dead. I 
shall look in the glass while I’m doing it, 
though, and say to myself, ‘‘And, Bettie, 
give this cheek a touch of red; one need 
not, sure, look ugly, though one’s dead.’ 
But let me hide here this morning. I can't 
see anybody this morning. Have you got 
any rouge?” 

Nobody would have dreamed that Bet- 
tie was disappointed, broken-hearted, 
dead, or anything of the sort that night. 
She was recklessly, desperately gay. 
Dancing on the edge of the volcano, she 
called it. And so she was the next night, 
and the next, and for a week running, till 
all the chaperons in the house were getting 
wild about her and expostulating with me 
—and that was the way I learned that I 
was supposed to be her chaperon—and I 
couldn't think where it would end. And 
then she went to bed sick for a couple of 
days, and then I said to myself that this 
was the end, anyway. And then one 
morning when I thought she was in bed 
still, and was just getting ready to go and 
see her, she burst into my room, radiant, 
rosy as a peach, fresh as a new-blown 
flower, and caught me, and covered my 
old face wich caresses. ‘Oh, [ must kiss 
somebody!” cried she. ‘*And he isn’t 
here. And [ must tell you. I can’t let 
anybody see it, actually see it, it’s too 
precious !” 

And it was a letter from Mr. Dunrobin; 
and in it he told her frankly that he had 
run away from her, if she chose to call it 
so, because he felt there would be no hap- 
piness for him or her either, in a marriage 
with such diflerence in age and taste and 
temperament. And now he had discover- 
ed that there could be no happiness with- 
out it. And he was coming back to learn 
his fate. 

“Oh!” she cried, bursting into tears, 
‘it’s perfectly dreadful that I'm so wicked. 
I'm not fit for him! I don’t deserve him! 
I ought to be punished! I shall be—oh, I 
shall be! I shall tell him everything. I 
shall tell him just how I manceuvred and 
schemed and plotted and”— 

‘*Bettie, it will finish everything.” 

‘It ought to. I can’t help it if it does. 
I won't let him take me believing I’m all 
I'm not. If there’s another world, he 
wouldn't know me in it. And, oh, ['m 
afraid he wouldn't want to! Oh, isn’t it 
too bad I should be so wicked when I love 
him so, when I'd dietodo him good! And 
perhaps the best good I can do him is to 
die.” 

But when that night she came in from 
the beach, dripping with dew again, and 
hanging on Mr. Dunrobin’s arm, her face 
pale and shining as a star, she stopped and 
bent over me, facing a line of angry 
mamas, and kissed my forehead. 

‘‘ Well, what did he say, Bettie?” I whis- 
pered. 

‘*He loves me; he adores me,” murmur- 
ed Bettie. ‘*He—he said he didn’t care.” 
— Harper's Bazar. 
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Superintendent Fox has granted eighteen 
day’s leave of absence, with full pay, to 








135 women employed in the Philadelphia 
mint. 
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HATTIE’S GRADUATNG ESSAY. 


‘Hattie, what is your subject for Com- 
mencement ?” asked Eva Lyman of Hattie 
vincent, a pretty, slender girl beside her. 

“My subject,” said Hattie, *tis ‘Woman's 
Sphere.” Mother is a remonstrant, you 
know, and she gave me some ideas. It’s 
going to be just lovely.” 

“What is a remonstrant?” piped up Hat- 
tie’s small satellite, whose nickname of 
“Miss Inquisitive’ had been shortened to 
“Quizzy.” 

“A remonstrant, Quizzy,” began Hattie, 
with dignity, “is some one who works 
against those horrid woman suffragists. 
When they petition for something, the re- 
monstrants petition that they shan’t have 


“Well,” said Quizzy, decidedly, “if I 
was a sufferger I should think remon- 
strants were real mean.” 

“You little goose,” laughed Hattie, *‘you 
don’t know anything about it.” 

At that moment the school-bell rang 
and the girls trooped into the schoolhouse. 

In due time Hattie’s essay was written 
and handed in for correction. The same 
evening, Miss Merrill, the first assistant, sat 
at her desk in the deserted schoolroom with 
a pile of essays before her. She was a 
grave, stern, middle-aged woman who was 
respected rather than loved by her pupils. 
She was almost handsome, but there were 
crows’ feet beside the dark eyes, and hard 
lines about the thin lips, and the plain 
black gown emphasized every angle of the 
spare figure. When she came to Hattie’s 
essay, she smiled a little to see how posi- 
tively, with the sublime conceit of youth 
and inexperience, this girl had pointed out 
the path of duty to her fellow-women. 
“They should stay by their happy hearth- 
stones. cultivate the domestic virtues, be 
cherished and protected by their husbands, 
and carefully avoid any tendency towards 
that offensive state—strong-mindedness.” 
Just then Hattie herself entered the room 
She stood somewhat in awe of Miss Mer- 
rill, but there was something so pathetic in 
the weary droop of her figure that, obey- 
ing ahappy impulse, she seated herself on 
the arm of her teacher's chair and took 
one thin hand between both her own. 

“[ know your head aches,” she began, 
“and I don’t wonder; my horrid essay 
would make anyone’s head ache. “But it 
will soon be vacation, and then you can 
go to the seashore. Prof. Lang is going.” 

Miss Merrill shook her head. 

“Why not?” persisted Hattie; ‘I am 
sure you need a change quite as much as 
Prof. Lang.”’ 

“But Prof. Lang’s salary is one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month; mine is 
fifty. As my expenses have been heavy 
this year, I cannot afford it.” 

“It’s a shame!” exclaimed Hattie. ‘‘Why 
are not women as well paid for teaching as 
men?” 

“Simply because women have no politi- 
cal power,” replied Miss Merrill; ‘tand a 
class that is not represented in the govern- 
ment is sure to be oppressed. The ballot 
is the only real protection.” 

Hattie drew a long breath of surprise. 

“f believe you are a suffragist!” she 
said. 

Miss Merrill took no notice of the re- 
mark, but continued, more to herself than 
to the girl beside her, ‘‘My father was a 
deacon, and considered himself the best of 
husbands and fathers. Yet I remember 
his storming at mother for taking a few 
cents from his purse to buy some delicacy 
for my little brother who was ailing. He 
said he was not angry so much because she 
had wasted his substance as because she 
had taken it as though it belonged to her. 
When he bought a mowing-machine, she 
begged in vain for a sewing-machine. My 
mother drudged all her life for her board 
and clothes. My own life has been one of 
hard work and@ scant pay; woman’s wages 
in fact. I did not mean totell you all this, 
but I know you will respect my confidence, 
and I want you to understand. Of course 
all women do not lead such lives, but, as 
things are now, such may be the fate of 
any woman.” 

“I'm afraid,” said Hattie. ruefully, ‘that 
my essay doesn’t apply to such women.” 

“IT fear it does not,” answered the other, 
with a touch of bitterness. 

Hattie walked home in deep thought. 
She passed two men sitting on the curb- 
stone in front of a saloon, leering at each 
other with imbecile good-nature. One was 
saying rather thickly: “If my woman ’u’d 
try to vote, I'd kick her all the way home.” 

“An’ right too,” said the other ; ‘these 
women’s death on whiskey.” 

Hattie recognized the first speaker. His 
wife supported the family by taking in 
washing. 

“She has a better right to vote than you 
have,” she said half-aloud. 

At home she found an invitation from 
Mrs. Brown, Quizzy’s mother, to spend 
the evening and meeta cousin from Wash- 
ington ‘Territory, who was visiting there 
with her husband and baby. 

“I wonder if she votes,” thought Hattie, 
as she was introduced to a sweet, mother- 
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| ly litthe woman, who was rocking her baby 
to sleep. Finally she ventured to ask the 
question, and was answered in the affirma- 
tive. Her next question was put rather 
abruptly. 

‘How does it feel to vote?” 

The little woman laughed outright. ‘It 
feels as though one were a responsible 
being and a power, if a small one, in this 
great country of ours! I know that I shall 
be a better woman and a better mother for 
having the power to vote. IL hope you 
may some time know for yourself how it 
feels.” 

“What does your husband think about 
it?’ was asked in a lower tone. 

‘John can speak for himself,” she an- 


swered 

John, who had been listening behind his 
paper, put it aside, and said gravely: 

“Miss Vincent, [ fell in love with my 
wife at the polls. [ did not know how 
much I really eared about this matter un- 
til they had that discussion in the Senate 
not long ago. It comes pretty near a man 
to say that his wife ought not to be al- 
lowed to vote.” 

The evening passed all too quickly, but 
she took home with her some suffrage lit- 
erature, which she read before going to 
bed. It only needed this array of logic 
and eloquence to enforce the lesson. The 
next day she asked and received permis- 
sion to make some changes in her essay. 
She read it through once and put it in the 
fire. Then, with **Woman’s Sphere” still 
her subject, she wrote an earnest appeal 
| for woman suffrage. 

“My dear, your changes are quite radi- 
cal ones,” was Miss Merrill’s comment on 
the new essay. 

‘But | understand now.” she replied. 

Hattie’s mother told her friends ‘she 
had always been afraid that Hattie was 
strong-minded, though she was sure the 
child did not get it from her.” 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HALF-PAID WOMEN IN NEW YORK. 

The New York Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics enlarges, in its report, upon the condi- 
tion of female labor. In New York City 
alone 200,000 women and girls are em- 
ployed in the various trades, about rinety- 
two trades being represented. In the 
cigar-making business 6,000 are employed 
in the city, 4,000 working in what is 
known as the tenement-house shops. Of 
these, it is said that after two or three 
weeks of practice they are able to earn 
eight dollars per week. One cigarette fac- 
tory, employing 12,000 girls, reports wages 
four dollars per week. Of the 4,000 
laundresses in New York City, the highest 
wages is nine dollars per week. Hundreds 
of cases are given iu the tables where 
women work from fourteen to seventeen 
hours per day at from $4.50 to $7 per 
week. Loss of time from inability to ob- 
tain work reduces annual earnings, even 
where wages are reasonable, until the en- 
tire income rarely affords a sustenance. 
In one industry paying an average of $8 
per week, the average annual income of 
the employees was but $100, owing to loss 
of time. Some of the industries prove 
very detrimental to the health of women— 
as bronchitis and pulmonary consumption 
among laundresses. Female cigar-makers 
sufler from nervous complaints and chest 
ailments, while sewing-girls who run 
machines steadily, become subject to fe- 
male diseases. Sewing girls, indeed all 
workers in the dry goods line, receive the 
poorest pay; in some cases as low as 
twelve and one-half cents per day. Most 
of these are assisted by the various chari- 
table societies organized in the city for the 
purpose of securing employment for wom- 
en and forcing the payment of wages un- 
lawfully withheld. Upon the books of 
this Union are the names of 40,689 persons 
who have been assisted in some manner. 
Cases are recorded where women receiving 
only twenty-five cents per day for making 
overalls have been obliged to place their 
accounts in the hands of this Union to be 
sued in order to collect even this pittance. 








me BEST THING KNOWN Fx 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
isfaction. 


INGLY, and gives universal sat 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well des ed tomislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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THE WIND'’S LULLABY. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNES. 





The nest contains a baby brood; 
Mother has gone to bring them food— 
Four fragile birds too young to be 
Left all alone on this big tree. 

The wind comes gently from the west 


And lingers round the cozy nest. 
With tender tunes that need no words 
It rocks the cradle of the birds! 

—N. Y. Independent. | 
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THE DOLL-TREE. 


It was a very warm day, so warm that 
mamma said the children must play on 
the piazza and not go out into the hot sun. 

There were two of them —Rosa, a‘*blue- 
eyed-bundle-of-mischief,” mamma called 
her; for, although she was one of the 
dearest little girls in the world, she was 
ever in mischief, and I venture to say that 
no other little girl of eight ever thought of 
half the pranks that she played. | 

At the time we speak of, she was reading 
a book a little distance from her brother 
Eddie, a little boy of six, who was play- 
ing with his man doll in the corner. 

He seemed greatly puzzled about some- 
thing, and sat watching the doll for some 
time, wearing a very puzzled look. Sud- 
denly, he turned to Rosa, and asked, 
**Wosa, does ‘ou know ’ere all der yittle 
dolls tums fum ?” 

“From babyland, of course,” answered 
Rosa, looking very wise, as all little girls 
do, when they tell you something they 
don’t kuow themselves. 

Eddie thought over it for a minute or 
two more, and then asked :— 

‘Who mates dem? Does ’ou know dat, 
too?” 

‘““Why—er—why—why, they grow, of 
course; didn't you know that before?” 

Then, fearing to go further into a sub- 
ject of which she kuew nothing, she laid 
aside her book, and went into the house. 

“My! Wosa mus’ know awful much,” 
mused Eddie, gazing proudly after his sis- 
ter: “she tan tell me evwyting I ast ’er 
to.” 

After he had wondered for a long time 
over all that his sister knew, he be- 
gan to play again. Suddenly a_ bright 
idea seemed to strike him; and, taking a 
cigar-box which his cousin Johnnie had 
given him to keep his doll’s clothes in, he 
placed his doll in it, and took it into the 
garden. 

In one corner, he dug a big hole, and, 
filling it up again, rounded the mound oft 
carefully, just as he had seen his brother 
Charley's grave in the cemetery. 

Rosa, hoping that he had forgotten all 
about the origin of dolls, had taken up her 
book again, and stood watching him from 
the piazza. 

Eddie soon returned to his other toys; 
and the doll, for a time, was forgotten. 

That afternoon, Annie came over to tell 
Rosa how her brother had planted pota- 
toes among her geraniums and onions with 
her lilies; and Rosa told her about the 
doll. ‘I tell you what,” said Annie, “‘let’s 
plant a potato over the box, and Eddie 
will think his doll-tree is growing.” 

fosa agreed. So she went into the 
house and got a quarter of a potato, which 
the two mischievous girls planted in the 
corner over the box. 

Eddie thought he was keeping the mat- 
ter a great secret, and, whenever he was 
asked about the doll, would always say it 
was outside, and run off before he could 
be questioned further; but, regularly 
every morning, he would go out after 
breakfast. and water the spot in which he 
expected his doll-tree to grow. ‘ 

By-and-by, a little green sprout appear- 
ed, which grew larger and larger, day by 
day, until it was quite a tall plant. 

One day, mamma, noticing how careful 
he was of his plant, asked Rosa what he 
was doing. Rosa told mamma all about 
it, and got quite a scolding; for mamma 
thought it very cruel of her to deceive her 
brother so, for she kuew he would be 
greatly disappointed when he found that 
one doll was ruined and the other would 
not grow. 

That evening, mamma went out and 
bought a great big doll, which she tied to 
‘the tree’ before he got up the next morn- 
ing. When Eddie went to water his *‘tree,” 
he was greatly surprised and pleased to 
find tied to it a great large brown pack- 
age. 

He ran into the house, crying to mam- 
ma that his doll had ‘‘growed.” 

Then he told her all about it. 

Rosa and Annie, sorry for the joke they 
had played, which might have ended in so 
cruel a disappointment, dressed the doll 
for him. 

The ‘‘doll-tree” died soon after, but Ed- 
die was so pleased with the doll that 





“growed” that he did not care for the 
“tree.”—New York Tribune. 





“For economy and comfort, we use Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,” writes an intellgent Buffalo, N. Y., ( 
lady. 106 Doses One Dollar. , ‘Ee 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” KR. A. SanrorD, Kent, Ohio, 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities, The result isa medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, anc 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” J. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
COFFEE 
CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs, LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 
aN Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Treats 
upon Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 
Consti vation, — Bilious- 
ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, ete., ete. 


MOST POPULAR 


LADIES’ MANUAL. 
“The very best book *hat 
ean be put in the hands of a 
girl or woman.” 


Woman, ' , 
Cloth $2.00) T Samplo 
Morocco, 2.755 AG E N S s inces 
Very best terms to ree. 


lement to school Physiology. 
FOR GIRLS. mie eR SHEPHERD. $1.00. 
This valuable work should be read by every girl. 


PRIMITIVE Pr. W.F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 


: in the Philosophy 
MIND-CURE pre panera ‘of the Mind Cure. 
Books 
odie or HEALTH 62: FREE! 
SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
‘61 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. , 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes.° The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........0+.eee005 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula.- 
tion and In AdVAaNce........cccccesccscceese 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...........+. 5.00 
Demoustrator’s Fee, payable but once...... 5.00 
WORTURISD PUGccccccsccsssocee coecenesceccs 50.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P,. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES, 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own pomenes benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
Xc., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY _ 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, i. T. TALBOT, M. D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop St., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. IH, BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Leng? an og graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, addreés 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


om © We wish to call attention to 
4 the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market., The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, ali wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 











Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


* 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 


5 Hamilton Place. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cte. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 























ELIZABETH CADY STANTON ON HEALTH. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in the 
July Herald of Health, writes the following 
breezy letter from her country home in 
Tenafly, New Jersey: 

To one who believes that it is as great a 
sin to violate a physical as a moral law; 
that it is as great a disgrace to have head- 
aches and dyspepsia as to lie and steal; to 
write of your own daily habits and health, 
involving as they do your morality and in- 
telligence, is to make an open confession 
of all your sins of omission and commis- 
sion. And this is what the uncompromis- 
ing editor of the Herald of Health asks me 
to do. <A general invalidism, feebleness, 
depression, and nervous prostration are so 
common among women of all classes that 
our good Dr. Holbrook, in order to sub- 
stantiate his theory that sound health is 
possible for all who will obey the laws of 
their being, desires to hear from one who 
is healthy and happy at seventy years of 
age. Believing that one factis better than 
pages of philosophy, I am willing to sac- 
rifice myself to help him maintain his oft- 
repeated assertions. 

So here I am, to be set up as a bright 
and shining mark for all the daws to peck 
at. Onesays, “If you are well and happy, 
and can work steadily with your pen eight 
hours a day, yet weighing two hundred 
pounds, you cannot enjoy good health.” 
This, dear critic, is a hereditary tendency ; 
all my ancestors on one side began to turn 
the becoming point on the shady side of 
fifty. One tried the Banting system, and 
reaching the goal of his ambition, was 
struck with paralysis and passed to the 
unknown land. ‘The rest of us thought 
we would rather bear the ills of undue 
avoirdupois and remain in our earthly par- 
adise. 

My parents, both living to the age of 
eighty-six, had wonderful constitutions. 
I have no remembrance of seeing either of 
them confined to the house with any pro- 
longed illness, hence I had a good start in 
the world. Being naturally very playful 
and a great romp among children, I was 
much in the open air. ‘The spacious acad- 
emy, with innumerable windows and 
doors, was necessarily well ventilated, and 
to keep outside that temple of knowledge 
was my chief study. I always hated the 
sound of that old bell, presented by Queen 
Anne, calling us from play to the serious 
work of acquiring the rudiments of learn- 
ing. However, | maintained a respectable 
position near the head in my classes, for I 
utilized all rainy days and seasons of pen- 
ance in study, that I might play, when set 
free, in the sunshine. My companions 
often asked me, ‘‘When do you learn your 
lessons?” ‘*When I can find nothing more 
pleasant to do,” would have been my an- 
swer had I then known how to put the 
fact into words. 

The only drawback to complete health 
and happiness when a child was fear of 
the devil, especially at night. He was an 
ever-present reality, whom I was told I 
could not see because he always kept him- 
self exactly behind me, and however quick- 
ly I might turn, I never could catch even 
a glimpse of his shadow. People who 
teach children such superstitions little 
dream of the positive injury they are do- 
ing to their mental and physical condition. 
These fears were intensified in my case 
under the preaching of the Rev. Charles 
Finney, which in a measure marred my 
happiness and crippled my development, 
until I arrived at the age of seventeen 
years. I then read ‘*Combe’s Moral Phi- 
losophy,” and his **Constitution of Man,” 
and discussed the broad principles laid 
down in those volumes with a gentleman 
of liberal thought, and soon threw off all 
the old theological superstitions that had 
so long shadowed my life. I then struck 
the name of Milton’s giant from my list of 
acquaintances, and with long walks and 
rides on horseback I finally recovered the 
normal physical and moral tone of my be- 
ing. Health and happiness are impossible 
where one is hedged about with undue re- 
straints and fears of the undefined and un- 
known. 

Another, knowing my genius for sleep, 
says, **You cannot be in health and sleep 
as you do on the slightest provocation.” 
This, too, is an ancestral tendency. My 
grandfather made Sunday a day of rest. 
After feeding his cattle and taking a bird's- 
eve view of his farm, he slept until dinner, 
and after a frugal repast, again until tea, 
and as soon as the sun went down he re- 
tired and slept »ll night. My father, con- 
forming rather more to the demands of a 
progressive civilization, solaced himself 
with a few short naps, both at church and 
at home. He has been known, in our old 
Scotch Presbyterian church, to sleep stand- 
ing all through the long prayer, and ona 
few occasions to maintain the perpendicu- 
lar after all the congregation were seated, 
much to his own mortification and the 
amusement of his children. Yet as a 
judge and a lawyer he was always awake 
to the interests of his clients and the soph- 
istries of the advocates in his court. He 
was the oldest judge that ever sat on a 
bench in this country, resigning at the age 
of eighty-four. When as a child I was 
disappointed in any anticipated pleasure, 
punished, or suffered injustice, | hurried to 
my room and went to sleep. 

In the palmy days of Theodore Parker’s 
popularity, 1 attended his ministrations 
regularly. As it involved a long walk, 
and I reached his place of worship very 
tired, I made it a rule to sleep through all 
the preliminary services that | might be 
wide awake for the sermon, a friend near 
by rousing me at the right moment. Just 
so in going toa ball, party, or dinner. I 
felt a short nap was an important factor in 
my toilet, as nothing could make me so 
attractive as the color and look of repose 
that follows sleep. No rouge or stimulus 
equal toit. If from no higher motive than 
vanity, I say to all girls in society, sleep. 
Cosmetics, laces, and flowers cannot con- 
ceal a weary, jaded look, nor a chronic con- 
dition of dissatisfaction. I have empha- 
sized this point because most people seem 
to think that sleep is disreputable, that 
there is great virtue in being forever on 





the watch-tower. This is one doctrine in | quires rest for both body and soul when 


the gospel of health that I have preached 


to nervous men and women in all my trav- 


els from Maine to Texas. 

Occasionally you will meet a crotchety 
man or woman who has some theory about 
early rising, and not satisfied to get up 
themselves to see the sun rise, they 
will waken a whole household, pulling 
young children out of their nests, making 
them cross all day. The insane asylums 
are full of people whose sweet morning 
slumbers have been rudely broken by 
some ignorant theorist. One of the most 
pitiful sights I recall in my Western trav- 
els was a breakfast table surrounded with 
children under ten years of age, eating 
bacon and buckwheat cakes by candle- 
light, the thin, nervous, tired mother dur- 
ing the day utilizing the time she had 
stolen from sleep in hemming half-a-dozen 
yards of ruffling for a pillow-sham. See- 
ing her continually yawning and stretch- 
ing, I said, **Why do you not lie down and 
take a nap?” ‘Ah,’ she replied, **I have 
too much to do to waste an hour in sleep- 
ing.”” Why not dispense with the pillow- 
shams and refresh the woman, in view of 
her comparative importance in domestic 
life? is a question any one of common- 
sense would put to a mother under such 
circumstances. 

My habits of life have always been com- 
paratively quiet und regular—long walks 
and journeys on horseback in my young 
days; active work in the house and garden 
in later years; and now short strolls on the 
blue hills of Jersey, drives, and moderate 
pacing on the piazza. Although I enjoy 
society, L love to be alone. ‘To read and 
think and write are my greatest pleasures. 
I love children and a quiet, orderly home. 

We usually breakfast at eight in sum- 
mer and half-past in winter; immediately 
after is my best time for work. Some 
days, when deeply interested in what I am 
writing, I work all day without the slight- 
est feeling of weariness; at other times I 
am soon weary, and accomplish little. I 
have but few fixed habits. I like to change 
the furniture in my house about in every 
possible way, and the current of my 
thoughts to various subjects. 

I have been weary beyond description of 
arguing the question of suffrage for forty 
years, and sympathize with Poe’s Raven, 
sitting on the door-post, with his sad refrain 
(reversed), **Evermore!’ Evermore!” A 
legislator at Albany told me twenty years 
ago that if we could raise a million of dol- 
lars for our representatives, we need make 
no more arguments. But I replied: ‘Set- 
ting aside the honor of your proposition, 
I would rather make the arguments than 
beg for the dollars,” so we still stand 
knocking at the constitutional doors in the 
several States with a patience and persist- 
ence that to the indifferent observer passes 
all understanding. 

Iam a moderate eater, enjoying simple 
food. I neither smoke, nor dip, nor chew, 
nor drink anything stronger than tea and 
coffee, and at a dinner party an oceasional 
glass of wine. I have always worn my 


the year's duties draw to an end. 
A description of one such home, in Wei- 


| mar, your correspondent can fully appre- 








clothing loosely, resting on my shoulders, | 


made of the lightest material, with the 
lightest trimming possible; large boots, 


my feet have kept up with the weight they 
were required to carry. Nota nerve ora 
muscle, from head to foot, suffers any 
pressure from clothing. 


ciate, for it recalls visions of a short stay 
in that quaint, sleepy old town, some years 
ago, when, after vainly seeking for the 
hackman who so often tortures the unwary 
traveller at railway stations, we moved 
on like poor Joe, and on and on, until we 
had visited the haunts of Goethe, Schiller, 
Karl August, and other dignitaries. No 
one in the town bothered himself about 
the American pedestrians; no guides of- 
fered to conduct us to the park, to the 
Lust Schloss, or to Goethe’s house. The 
whole town seemed given over to a charm- 
ing summer siesta, so that while we were 
thoroughly familiar with the gayeties 
which took place during the season in the 
good old days of yore, we left the town 


behind us with the feeling that in the 
summer-solstice it was indeed a Sleepy 


Hollow or a haven of rest. 

But revenons & nos moutons. Tina Mor- 
genstern, whose pamphlet on ‘Victoria, 
Crown-Princess of Germany, Princess 
Royal of England,” was read with so 
much interest by those who recognize the 
great worth of that princess, has just pub- 
lished a new work entitled Die Menschliche 
Ernihrung. <As the title indicates, it 
treats of proper food for nourishing the 
human frame. As Lina Morgenstern is an 
authority on such a topic, on account of 
the years of study at the cooking school 
connected with the Berlin Housekeepers’ 
Association, her book will be read with 
interest by her German sisters. he sec- 
ond part gives an historical account of the 
art of cooking. 

Another publication by a woman is re- 
viewed by the German press. ‘This is a 
German quarterly, published in sStras- 
burg, and edited by Amalie Sohr. Its 
title is ‘echt deutsch,” 80 to speak ; that is, of 
true German length. Itis called **Archiv 
fiir Gesamtinteressen des 
Frauen- Arbeits-Erwerbs-und Vereinslebens.” 
The first number shows that a vast field is 
covered, viz.: the woman question from a 
statistical standpoint; salles d'asiles in 
Alsaee; the red cross in the care of the 
sick of the community; gymnastics for 
girls; woman in the ordinary avocations 
of life, ete. ‘This, the first number of the 
Archives, is spoken of us somewhat faulty 
in style, but the object of the work—to 
show the value of a practical education for 
young girls—is a worthy one. In the ar- 
ticle on Fiirs Haus, the name of the Dane 
who introduced manual training into Ger- 


die deutschen 


| many, through the schools at Dresden and 
broad soles, and low heels, consequently | 


My teeth are all | 


sound, my hair luxuriant, my hearing per- | 


fect, and my eyes still able to read the fine | 


print of the New York Sun with specta- 
cles. I have brought up seven children, 
kept house half a century, and worked in 
all the reforms. 

For eight months of the usual Lyceum 
season | lectured steadily for twelve years. 
Those only who have been the victims of a 
Lyceum bureau can appreciate the hard- 
ships of that life, travelling night and day, 
early and late, hurrying from point to 
point, uncomfortable beds, unpalatable 
food, and constant anxiety in filling ap- 
pointments, none of which I ever lost when 
it was possible to fill them. 
the sunset of life, Lam still busy with pen 
and tongue, as deeply interested as ever in 
all the questions of the hour, feeling with 
Longfellow that 

“Age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, thongh in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


a 


ACTIVITY OF GERMAN WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a late issue of your interesting JouR- 
NAL you speak of a German periodical, 
Fiirs Haus, which is published in Dresden, 
and deals in the main with the education 
of women. 

Still another journal in the German 
tongue is doing a good work. Die Lehrerin 
in Schule und Haus is issued fortnightly in 
Berlin, and is well edited by Marie Loeper- 
Housselle. 


observe that it is devoted mostly to the in- 
terests of teachers both at home in Ger- 
many and abroad. Quite interesting nar- 
rations are given of the struggles of those 
who, instead of following in the regular 
path of a teacher, have accepted the posi- 
tion of governess in some other clime, 
while again a fresh impetus is given to 
the youthful aspirant for a high position 
in the teaching force, through the recitals 
of those who, by perseverance and a de- 
termination to succeed, have accomplished 
all they desired, and can look back with 
satisfaction upon the years that are past. 
Six lectures on Schiller’s philosophical 


And now, in | 


elsewhere, should have been Clauson-Kaas, 
instead of Causon, as the printer had it. 


GRAHAM. 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1886. 
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R. H, DANA’S ARGUMENT. 


{| Concluded. | 


In reading through the arguments pre- 
sented by the leaders in this movement, I 
have been wholly unable to find any rea- 
sons why this change is needed. ‘The 
number of laws on conflicting interests of 
men and women as Classes is small, as 
such interests are few. One writer for 
the cause of woman suffrage states some 
three or four laws which he thinks are un- 
just, not one of which exists in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; and as a 
last resort he uses the argument that the 
improvements in our laws have been 
caused by the fear of woman suffrage, 
and that in order to hold these improve- 
ments it is necessary that women should 
vote. I think he hardly proves his case. 
If there were no improvements in the 
laws, excepting improvements in the re- 
lations between men and women, and only 


| to the advantage of women, then there 
| might be some reason for his inference; 
| but while the few needed improvements 


| have taken place in those laws, hundreds 


of improvements have been made in the 
laws relating to the men themselves, and 
for the benefit of both men and women 
collectively. 

The experience of Washington and Wyo- 
ming ‘Territories has been frequently 
quoted as an argument to which there can 
be no answer; but with a little inquiry it 


| is very clear that the results in those Ter- 


ritories cannot be used as illustrations of 


| what would happen if universal suffrage 


‘The eighteenth number is be- | 
fore me, and, as I look back over the file, I | 


was introduced here. In Wyoming Terri- 
tory they had in the census of 1880 6,637 
females (including minors). the smallest 
number in any State or ‘Territory, and 


| 14,152 males, and in Washington Territory 


| national’ legislation. 


poems, which were delivered by Helene | 


Lange in Berlin in the winter of 1885-86, 


are given in full in the current numbers of | 


this magazine. 
vacation homes is discussed by the 
thoughtful women who only too readily 
understand how the constant worker re- 


29,000 females and 46,000 males. In the 
Territories political feeling, as it exists in 
New England and in the populous States, 
is hardly known. They do not elect any 
governor or a president of the United 
States, and they have no voice whatever in 
Their only affairs are 
local affairs, like the affairs of town, city, 
or county in this Commonwealth. ‘Che 
same candidate frequently appears in dif- 
ferent years on opposite tickets, and still 
more frequently both parties unite on a 
common candidate. So what works fairly 
well there may not work so well in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Some letters have been used with great 
effect, written by men of prominence in 
the Territories; but I have learned they 
have usually been from persons who either 
have gained their positions or may have to 


So, too, the subject of ; fain their positions through the female 


vote, and therefore have been interested in 
making the best of woman suffrage. The 
usual result seems to have been, and I get 
my information direct from Wyoming, 





that the women vote as their husbands do. | 


They are usually disinclined to vote at all, 
and vote when they do mainly for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the woman vote of 
some other faction or party, and have often 
to be urged very strongly by husband or 
brother in order to do their political duty. 

The objection of being disturbed by men 
at the polls does not seem to be so great as 
some have imagined, but it is sometimes 
extremely disagreeable to meet ‘‘disrepu- 
table and loud-mouthed women” who very 
frequently make themselves disagreeable 
at the polls. 

I have not seen among the petitioners’ 
papers any accurate or careful statistics 
which have been gathered from these Ter- 
ritories. The letters that have been used 
by the suffragists have been carelessly 
written without quoting statistics, and I 
find from private sources that they are in- 
correct in many respects. 

‘Tried, then, under the most favorable 
circumstances, what good has it done? 
What results has it accomplished? What 
results that would lead us to try the ex- 
periment in another community where po- 
litical feeling runs more high, where wom- 
en outnumber the men, and where the poor 
and ignorant classes are vastly more nu- 
merous ? 

In general, woman's great work seems 
to be the influence she exerts. Her power 
to influence for good is very great. If she 
were to undertake to quell and conquer 
men by voting against them, it seems as if 
she would lose her greatest power for 
good. Asin the fable of the Sun and the 
Wind, the gentle influence of the Sun per- 
suaded the man to take off his coat, where- 
as theWind, the harder it blew,only obliged 
him to wind his coat around him the 
tighter. 

For example, one celebrated champion 
of the cause tells us the following stories: 

“D’Aguesseau, the consummate Chan- 
cellor of France, to whose tomb pilgrims 
from afar have travelled, in the one impor- 
tant and turning point of his life. when he 
was sent for by Louis XIV. to Versailles, 
who demanded of him an unjust judgment 
against his conscience, was about depart- 
ing from his house trembling and prepar- 
ing to submit, when his wife laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, and said to him, ‘When 
you appear before the king, forget your 
wife, forget your children, forget every- 
thing but your duty and your God,’ and 
the counsel of that woman it was that 
saved that matchless judicial reputation 
among the treasures of mankind. 

“In the great case between Charles First 
and John Hampden, Judge Croke gave the 
opinion of the minority in favor of the 
liberty of the subject. He was, however, 
about to determine in favor of the crown. 
He was reproached for his baseness by his 
wife. Says Nugent: ‘This noble lady 
cast the shield of her feminine virtue before 
the honor of her husband to guard it from 
the assaults equally of interest and fear; 
and with that moral bravery, which is so 
often found the purest and brightest in her 
sex, she exhorted him to do his duty at any 
risk to himself, to her, or to their children ; 
and she prevailed.’ ” 

This seems to me to show how great was 
the power of women without a vote, and 
as an unromantic but practical factit would 
indeed puzzle one to see how the wives 
could have increased their influence, or 
how they could have worked at all, if they 
had tried to work upon or oppose their 
husbands through the ballot. 

The truth is, the ballot is not needed. If 
granted, its results will doubtless not be 
so bad as some suppose, but simply and 
only because women wili vote with their 
husbands, fathers, and sons, as they do in 
Wyoming. In our more exciting elections 
the results will be a strain on our over- 
burdened women, and if they were ever 
called upon to combine and work in an- 
tagonism to the men, which they must do 
if their vote is really needed, the evils of 
the conflict would strike at the very foun- 
dations of our social system. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Fruit Pastes and Syrups.—Choice recipes, 
never before published in any American collection. 
Ilousekeepers who want the finest preserves, women 
who wish to add to their incomes, should send for 
Shirley Dare’s new book. 25 cents post-paid. Women 
canvassers wanted. 8. D. Power, Care Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 





Agents Wanted.—Men and Women, here is a 
good chance to go right to work in every town in the 








United States, and make money taking orders for | 


Door PLATES, SIGNS, and NUMBERS. 


If you mean | 


business and want profitable employment, address | 


Box 1617, Boston, Mass. 





Summer Board.—Pine Cliff Cottage, Dedham, 
Mass. ‘This charming and attractive place will ac- 
commodate twelve summer boarders. It is high, sur- 
rounded by pines, cool and shady. Boating and fish- 
ing ou Charles River, Address E.L.W. WuLLson. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AIp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FPREE 


““MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


] RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
KR SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 


particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, as useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 














This Pure, 
SOAP is Unlike 
Other. 

As a proof, just try ; 
upon nour Teeth! Sample, 
with Book on the Care of 
ye Hair, ye Teeth, and ye 
Skin, mailed for 6 cts. . 

A. H. COBB, 

33 Batterymarch Street, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Sweet 
Any 





FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 





Home and Day School for gir's and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., (Graduate o¢ 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn. 


ham College, Cambridge, England.) 
LACTART(« 
@EL) 


‘presses, LACTAFt 
sur” Aids digestion 
are Sot 

bs Tones the system 


MILK 
ACIC 


"2: Assimilates with food 
pa Restores Vitality 


$ Im " 


"Twenty five ard Fifty 





AVERY LACTATE 'C0.- cents per bottle 


THE ALPHA. 


A 16-page monthly journal devoted to moral educa” 
tional interests. It is a clear, clean exponent of 
human culture through a more enlightened parentage, 
Edited by Dr. Caroline B, Winslow, of Washington, 


D.C. Price 3100 per year. Special inducement is 
offered for new subscribers; see June and July 
numbers. Address “ALPHA,” 


1 Grant Place, 
Washington, D. ©, 


What a grand paper it is! God prosper it and bless 
you all! I know of no paper that the world needa 
80 much as just this one. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANCES ELLEN Burr, 

[ greatly esteem Dr. Winslow for the work she has 
done for women every where. 

Dr. Many WEEKS BURNETT, 

June 17, 86. Editor Journal of Heredity. 

I regard the ALPHA as a necessity,—the beginning 
of a great moral force, destined to grow in potency 
and diffusiveness till the whole world feels its regen. 
erating influence. [ want the paper while it is pub- 
lished, or while I live, for | hope it may have a longer 
lease of life than can now be mine. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

I am glad to see evidence that your diflicult but in- 
dispensable work is meeting with an increase of favor 
and feel sure that the right shall come uppermost, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Nev. SAMUEL May. 

The ALPHA takes high grounds in the interests of 
moral reform. Parents should read it and turn it to 
practical account in the education of their children 
it is a candle placed in a candle-stick, and giveth 
light to all that are in the house. May if illuminate 
Washington and “the regions beyond” sitting in 
darkness. Rev. 8. B. Best, 

Nd. Tome Monthly. 





ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite, 
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ONCE TRIED! ALWAYS: USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
H. H. Tuttle & Co., 435 Washington 8t. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., °° 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., eo 637 Washington St. 
M. Hf. Graham & Co.,, 701 Washington St. 
Giuy Lamkin & Co., . 28 Tremont Row 
And first-class dealers generally. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
freee FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G, M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED In all LARGE CITIES 


Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
and n> filling of tank while burners are lighted. 
Works quicker, bet- Fame oo 
ver, cheaper than any “4 CLEAN, SAFE, 
coal stove. Does not 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments mad¢ 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE CO., 
146 High St., Boston, 


4 LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posi- 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 


Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 









Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 





Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s. BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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